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THE ANDERSON MEMORIAL BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHARLES RIVER, 
FROM CAMBRIDGE, MASS., TO SOLDIER'S FIELD. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE ‘‘pride that goeth before a fall’’ is well 

illustrated in the picture on the cover of 
The Companion this week. Now is the 
season when the turkey is the national bird. 
It maintains its place, not by majestically 
strutting through the farmyard, but by gracing 
the center of the table round which the family 
has gathered in happy reunion. The turkeys 
of New England, particularly those of Vermont 
and Rhode Island, have long been famed for 
special excellence. . Through many adminis- 
trations the President and his family have 
had for their Thanksgiving dinner a Rhode 
Island bird. What a wish-bone that big gobbler 
on the cover will yield! The Companion 
hopes that all its young readers will have a 
wish-bone to pull next week, if not a turkey’s, 
then at least a chicken’s, round which, in the 
opinion of many, the meat is even sweeter 
and tenderer. * 


HE managers of the Anglo-American expo- 

sition, which is to be held next year in 
London, have set apart a special day for each 
state in the Union. For Massachusetts they 
have designated Bunker Hill day, June 17th. 
That looks handsome on the part of our 
transatlantic cousins. 
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THER parts of the country, as well as 

Boston and Cambridge, have reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Larz Anderson. The new 
bridge across the Charles River—his gift in 
meinory of his father—was completed in time 
to accommodate the football crowds on their 
way toand from the Stadium. The old bridge, 
shaky, and narrower than the streets it con- 
nected, was like the neck of an hour-glass, 
through which forty thousand people had to 
squeeze. The new one, of reénforced concrete, 
is spacious, strong and handsome, and offers 
no more check to the stream that flows over it 
than to that which glides underneath. 
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HE Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 

one source of income that is said to be 
unique among the states. It is the great dam 
at Clinton, which holds back the water of the 
Wachusett reservoir, the source of the water- 
supply of the metropolitan district. This 
immense concrete dam was finished two years 
ago, and it was described in The Companion 
at that time. Since then the water that flows 
over it has been used by a power plant at the 
base. It cost about $9,000 to run the plant 
last year, but the sale of the power brought in 
more than $30,000. The plant produces about 
three thousand horse-power, which is taken by | 
the Connecticut River Transmission Company. 
The mills of Lancaster use much of the power. 
Of course, this generation of power is only 
incidental to the great business of supplying 
water to Boston and other cities, and cannot 
be carried on throughout the whole year, for 
the plant has to be shut down occasionally in 
order that men may thoroughly clean the 
aqueduct. FS 

HE little group of Puritans who founded 

Harvard College almost three centuries ago 
would find many things to astonish them if 
they could visit Cambridge to-day. One of 
the most amazing things in the social life of the 
students would be the Cosmopolitan Club. 
It is composed, in the main, of students from 
other lands, and in recent years has had a 
membership of about two hundred. The first 
meeting for organization after the university 
opened this fall brought together seventy stu- 
dents, and the number will increase during 
the year. They represent nearly a score of 





countries: Canada, China, India, South Africa, | 
Japan, Germany, Sweden, France, Australia, | 
Russia, Siam, England, Turkey, Ecuador, | 
Holland, ‘Bulgaria, Liberia, and the Dutch | 
West Indies. The solitary Englishman is the | 
president of the club. He is Lionel de Jersey 
Harvard, a collateral descendant of the family 
of John Harvard, and the only person of the 
Harvard name who has ever been enrolled at | 
the institution. One of the most interesting | 
members is the Liberian, Planyano Gbe Wolo, | 
the prince of an African tribe, and the first 

of his nation to enter Harvard. The first for- 

eigners to come to Harvard in any considerable | 
numbers were the Chinese and the Japanese. 
Students of those races have long ceased to) 
attract any special attention. In numbers, 


they still lead in the Cosmopolitan Club. In| 


many of the larger universities there are organ- 
izations similar to the Cosmopolitan Club, and 
everywhere the story is the same: that no 
students are more zealous than the quiet for- 
eigners who have come so far in order to get 
educational opportunities that their home lands 
do not afford. ® 
A READER of The Companion who likes 

to rummage in the atties of old farmhouses 
writes us of an interesting treasure that she 
found in a dust-covered barrel under the eaves 
of a house in Vermont that is a century old. 
It was a carefully bound bundle of copies of 
The Companion that bear dates from June, 
1830, to May, 1831, inclusive—in other words, 
volume four of the paper. The copies, which 
bear evidence of much usage, were bound to- 
gether within a cover made of wall - paper, 
reénforced at the back by a strip of homespun 
linen, on which the name of ‘‘Sarah’’ was 
faintly legible. Doubtless the linen was from 
the linen chest that some girlish Sarah had 
filled long years ago in anticipation of her 
wedding. A grandfather of the household, 
whose memory is still unclouded, was able to 
tell the visitor the story of the quaint little 
volume—how eagerly the paper had been wel- 
comed each week, as the stage brought it up 
the hill, how it was read line by line by every 
member of the household, and then lent to one 
family of neighbors after another, until a dozen 
or more families, or more than half a hundred 
persons, had read it; and how the copies were 
finally bound together, as described, to preserve 
them, and then passed round a still larger 
cirele. The story is doubtless one that would 
be true in any part of New England, but it 
is not likely that in many cases the copies 
have survived through the more than eighty 
years that have passed since then. In thou- 
sands of attics there are bundles of The Com- 
panion, ten or twenty, or even forty years 
old, that are brought down and read with 
relish by succeeding generations of young 
people, but few attics can yield copies of 1830 
and 1831. The Companion of that time was 
a small sheet of four pages, and the first illus- 
trations, small, rude woodeuts, were just 
beginning to appear. In the library of The 
Companion building are bound copies of all the 
volumes since the establishment of the paper 
by Willis & Rand in 1827. 
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WELL WORTH THE MONEY. 


URING the early years of his career as 
D a lawyer, Abraham Lincoln traveled the 

old Eighth Circuit in central Illinois. 
Lincoln and Judge David Davis were fast 
friends from the beginning, says Anthony 
Gross in his book, ‘‘Lincoln’s Own Stories, ’”’ 
and the judge always showed a keen apprecia- 
tion of Linecoln’s stories. 


‘*T was never fined but once for contempt of 
court, ’” says a man who was a clerk of court in 
Lincoln’s day. ‘‘Davis fined me five dollars. 
Mr. Lincoln just come in, and leaning over 
my desk, had told me a story so irresistibly 
funny that I broke out in a loud laugh. The 
judge called me to order, saying, ‘This must 
be eo Mr. Lincoln, you are constantly 
distur this court with your stories.’ 

‘*Then he said to me, ‘You may fine yourself 
five dollars.’ I apologized to the court, but 
told the judge that the story was worth the 
money. In a few minutes the ju called me 
to him. ‘What was that story Lincoln told 
you?’ he asked. I told him, and he laughed 
aloud in spite of himself. ‘Remit your fine,’ 
he ordei a 

® & 


NEAR ENOUGH. 


FEW years ago a party of friends travel 
ing by trolley in New England inquired 
of the starter on a certain line how often 

the cars ran. He responded promptly, ‘‘Quar- 
ter past, half past, quarter to, and at.’’ 


The statement, if a little too closely clipped 
for perfect courtesy or linguistic completeness, 
iy —— comprehensible and correct. 

ike 
colored janitor of a Southern waiting-room, 
elicited an answer more polite, but less satis- 


fying. 

“Cars runs on de hour, gen’lemen,’’ he 
stated, promptly, adding with a beaming smile 
of confidential elucidation, ‘‘Co’se dey’s times 
*tain’t on de hour jes’ prezackly to de minute. 
Sometimes dey starts a li’l’ bit after, and some- 
times, w’en dey’s a hot box, dey’s so much 
after, dey’s de same es a li’l’ bit befo’; but 
mos’ ginerally, gen’lemen, dey gets away jest 
about. ’’ 








“They melt in your mouth” 


An irresistible assortment of deli- 
cately flavored creams, jellies, 
nuts, fruits, caramels and many 


other equally popular centres 
daintily covered by a delicious 
coating of rich chocolate. 


A real chocolate treat — rare, indeed, 
for their guaranteed purity and satis- 
fying goodness — awaits you in a box 
of the famous 


—the peerless leader of all box can- 
dies. Made of the very best ingre- 
dients in America’s largest, best 
equipped, most sanitary candy 
kitchens, these enticing sweets are the 
very embodiment of purity. 
Children like them because they’re 
good and grown-ups eat them with 
equal delight. Spring a surprise on 
that ‘‘sweet tooth’? today. There’s 
a flavor for every taste. 
Try a box today at your druggist’s 
or confectioner’s. 

NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 

4 Boston, Mass. 


/ 


—— Makers of Necco Sweets 





e One Young Lady in Each Town, high 

e@ school pupils preferred, to call 

upon ladies at their homes in the 

interest of a standard article of high reputation and house- 
hold use, unus' oppo ity to earn a few dollars 
honestly and easily. Apply mail with references to 
M. K. SAMPSON, 67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








Tell Your Grocer You Want 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


He has it or will get it for you. 




















a 
Christmas 
Catalog is Ready 


A Treasure-land of Gifts, 
ranging from 25 cents to 
many dollars, and 1000 toys 
and games that cost little. 
Let the Children see the 
pictures and you'll know 
what to select. 


Over 50 pages of our Gen- 
eral Winter Catalogare de- 
voted to Christmas sugges- 
tions. Ask for that, too. 

Both are free onrequest. 


Write us today: "Send 
Christmas Catalog No.25." 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NewYork 





















Can be used any time of day. 
Doesn’t produce wakefulness, 
biliousness, nervousness, orany 
of those bad after effectsexperi- 
enced by most coffee drinkers. 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


Possesses all the nutritive values 
of whole wheat. Costs half 
as much as coffee and goes 
twice as far. Asa nourish- 
ing, beneficial drink for chil- 
dren it is unequaled. Makes 

them clear-headed and quick- 

witted. Will tend to make 
weak children strong and 
keep strong children well. 


150 to 200 Cups to the 
Pound, 20 Cents. 





Boil hard 5 minutes. 





POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston, Mass. 











question, ae recently to the amiable | 
















Si UMAN 


The Service Store 


our Famous “Knockabout Suit” 


. For Boys 
(Copyrighted and manufactured exclusively by us) 


&@- 


Absolutely the best all-round suit for boys in 
the country, unequaled for school and out- 
door wear. Made ina special grade of double 
and twist Cassimere of 
an especially woven 
gray pattern. 
quality throughout, 
hand cut with shears, 
and stitched through- 


Superior 


out with heavy cord 
spool silk, taped 
seams, strong pock- 


ets and seat reinforced. 


Extra buttons and pieces with 
each suit. 
lutely all wool and non-fading. 


Ages 7 to 18 years. $8 ()() 


Guaranteed abso- 

















MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


SHUMAN CORNER, BOSTON 
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HIS FATHERS a 


®y Arthur Stanwood Pier ~ 
In Eleven Chapters.Chapter ight 


HE spectacle of Todd 
T playing again on the scrub 

excited consternation and 
inquiry among those loyal Cor- 
inthians who were as yet unac- 
quainted with his misfortune. 
When they heard the explana- 
tion, not all of them were so 
lenient in their judgment as Quin- 
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score. Grannis, following his 
interference cleverly, got round 
the Corinthian right end for 
a run of fifteen yards; then 
Crashaw, on a series of plunges 
through the center, carried the 
ball to the Corinthian twenty- 
yard line. Here the resistance 
stiffened ; the next two attacks failed 





tard had been. ‘‘Bonehead’’ and 
‘*mutt’’ were the opprobrious terms 
they applied to him while they stood 
upon the side-lines, viewed his suc- 
cessful attacks upon the first eleven, 
and mournfully reflected that no 
such plunges would now be made 
against the Pythian defense. A 
few were disposed to include Mr. 
Dean in their condemnation, and 
to say that, as he was a Pythian, he 
had not been sorry to find an excuse 
for dealing a blow to the Corinthian 
hopes. But that sentiment did not 
gain much ground; there was too 
general a confidence in Mr. Dean’s 
sportsmanship. 

Todd fully realized that there was 
now reproach in eyes that a short 
time before had shone with admira- ‘ 
tion. He felt again the coolness of 
those who had begun to give him a 
rather grudging friendliness. One 
of the things most galling to his 
pride was the consciousness that 
they had now settled back, and 
were saying, complacently, ‘*We 
were right in the first place. He 
was no good, after all.’’ He felt 
that at the table this was what 
Ridgely and Belknap were think- 
ing, what they were remarking 
quietly to each other, when they 
were not deterred by Quintard’s 
presence. 

Every day Grannis devoted to 
Todd the forty-minute period of 
freedom that intervened between the 
hours of morning study and lunch- 
eon. In that time he read over with 
him a page of Vergil in review, and 
gave him help for the recitation of 
the afternoon. 

‘*There’s no use in your working 
-your head off for me, Granny,’’ 
Todd said, after a few days of it. 
**T can’t get off probation for foot- 





to gain, and Crashaw fell back to 
kick. He got the ball away safely 
over the heads of the charging Cor- 
inthians, and true and straight it 
sped between their goal-posts. 

On the Pythian side of the field 
there was a great demonstration; 
but Quintard said to his team: 

‘*Never mind that. What’s three 
points ? Now let’s make a real 
score, ’’ 

And a few moments later they 
had the ball in Pythian territory, 
and began working down the field 
in an inspiring manner. It was 
Quintard who was doing the ‘heavi- 
est part of .the work—he and his 
line-men. His backs were none of 
them strong, but his line was, on 
the whole, superior to that of the 
Pythians. After Todd’s_ with- 
drawal, he had worked out a tackle- 
back formation that permitted him 
to take the strongest part in the 
offense; and it was this that he 
now put into operation. Most of 
the time he carried the ball; ‘some- 
times Stevens or Brewster took it, 
and he plowed a path for them to 
follow. It was for a while too much 
for the Pythians to withstand, but 
on their twenty-five-yard line they 
got possession of the ball on a fum- 
ble, to the great relief of their adher- 
ents. Their relief was of short 
duration, however, for when Cra- 
shaw attempted to punt out of 
danger, his line wilted in front of 
him, Quintard and one or two others 
came bounding down, one of them 
blocked the kick, and another fell 
onthe ball. The tackle-back forma- 
tion was resumed ; Quintard carried 
the ball for four successive rushes, 
and on the fourth crossed the line 
for a touch-down. Amid the jubila- 
tion of the Corinthian crowd, Brew- 
ster kicked the goal. 











ball; and I can get myself off in the 
course of time. So you needn’t 
bother with me.’’ 

‘**You’re no good till you do get 
off probation, ’’ said Grannis, ‘‘and the longer 
you’re on it, the less likely you are ever to get 
off. It keeps your spirits down. The thing 
for you is to be hustled right along. ’’ 

So Grannis hustled him, but, as Todd lugu- 
briously remarked, it was slow going. He 
had fallen farther behind than he thought; 
the effort to keep up with the daily lessons 
gave him surprisingly little time to make up 
past deficiencies. 

He felt glad and sad when Crashaw con- 
doled with him. 

**I’d picked you for left-half on the school 
eleven,’’ said Crashaw. ‘‘I know you’d have 
been a great running mate. I don’t know 
what I’ll do now. Grannis is pretty fair, but 
he isn’t really strong enough. Neither is 
Stevens. I’ve been getting atter Mr. Dean, and 
Quintard’s been after him, but it’s no use.’’ 

‘“*I’m sorry. I wish I’d had more sense.’’ 

‘‘Oh, well,’? Crashaw answered, ‘‘you’re 
young yet; you’ll learn.’’ 

Considering that there was scarcely a year’s 
difference in their ages, and that Todd regarded 
himself as pretty well grown up, this speech 
was more affable than complimentary. But 
Todd was reduced to a state of mind where he 
was grateful for a pleasant smile, and that, at 
least, Crashaw gave him. 

Another thing that helped somewhat to con- 
sole him was the discovery that some of the 
fellows respected his spirit in playing on the 
scrub eleven when he was no longer eligible for 
the first. Stevens, who had been reinstated 
as left half-back, spoke of it to him, and so 
did several others. Grannis loyally reported 
to him whatever pleasant comments of that 
nature he heard, and added to them his own 
word of encouragement. 

‘“*The fellows that know think you’re all 
right,’’ he said. ‘‘They say that mighty few 
fellows would come out and give the others 
practise the way you’re doing. You’re show- 
ing ’em that you’ve got the right stuff.’ 

‘*But I like to play football,’? Todd re- 
plied. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I get what fun I can?’’ 





“SAVE A GOOD WORD FOR ME. DAN.” 


Yet there was more to it than that, and to 
know that some of the fellows understood him 
and sympathized with him was taking the 
soreness out of his heart. 

The last day of practise came; after it was 
over, and Todd had dressed, he rolled his foot- 
ball clothes into a bundle. He was gathering 
them up under his arm when Crashaw, passing 
by, stopped, and said: 

‘*What are you doing that for?’’ 

‘*1’m done,’’ said Todd. ‘‘I’m taking my 
clothes away—that’s all.’’ 

‘*Hold on. I wish you’d put them back. I 
wish you’d do for the school eleven what 
you’ve been doing for the Corinthians. ’’ 

‘*You mean play on the scrub?’’ 

‘*Yes. I hate to ask you when everybody 
else will be playing with the hope of getting 





into the game as a sub, somehow. But you’d| 


help a lot, if you would.’’ 

Todd began to put his things back into his 
locker. ‘‘I’ll do anything you ask me,’’ he 
said. : 

‘*Thanks,’’ said Crashaw. 

Although that was all, Todd felt more than 
ever before that in spite of his failures he was 
beginning to be looked on as a useful member 
of the community. It was a very pleasant 
feeling to have. 

But on the day of the game with the 
Pythians, Todd could not keep down at odd 
moments a sudden choking sensation that un- 
accountably surprised his throat. He could not 
help realizing with an unexpected poignancy 
that this day, which might have been one of 
the bright and memorable spots of his school 
life, was to be merely a little more dreary and 
drab-colored than the rest. 

After luncheon, when the players started 
for the athletic house, he would have hung 
back. There was no need for him to go there; 
he would not have to put on football clothes 
this afternoon. But Quintard saw him skulk- 
ing wistfully up the stairs to the dormitory, 
and called to him to come down. 

‘*You come into the athletic house while 





we’re dressing,’’ he said. ‘‘Stevens is awfully 
nervous. I want you to buck him up.’’ 

So Todd walked down to the athletic house 
with the team, and sat round and listened to 
their talk while they dressed, and found a 
certain sad pleasure in it all. Stevens was 
unquestionably nervous; his hands trembled 
while he was lacing up his canvas jacket. 

‘*Tt’s hard luck you’re not getting into the 
game,’’ he said to Todd, as they left the 
athletic house. ‘‘All I hope is that everybody 
won’t be saying after it’s over, ‘Well, if they’d 
had Todd in, it would have been different.’ ’’ 

‘*Of course they won’t be saying it,’’ Todd 
answered. ‘‘You’re going to lick ’em; you’re 
going to make two touch-downs yourself. ’’ 

‘*Tf I get one I’ll be satisfied,’’ said Stevens. 
‘*T hope I don’t muff any punts. The last two 
nights I’ve dreamed of that. ’’ 

**Don’t worry about the way you’re going 
to play. Just go in and play your hardest; 
and if you make one bad break, don’t let it 
rattle you. There will be other chances. ’’ 

It was sage counsel, and he wondered, even 
while he gave it, why he found it so hard to 
apply it to his own case. 

Grannis, clumping by in his football shoes, 
looked at the two, and stopped. 

‘*Save a good word for me, Dan,’’ he said. 
‘**T bet I need it as much as Stevens does. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, you’re both of you all right,’’ Todd 
answered. 

On the side-lines, as spectator of the game, 
Todd felt a divided sympathy. Of course he 
wanted the Corinthians to win, yet he also 
wanted to see Grannis distinguish himself; 
and’ whenever—as often happened—Grannis 
tried to run with the ball, and was thrown 
with no gain, Todd felt a sense of disappoint- 
ment. And at Crashaw’s successful and 
magnificent plunges, which time and again 
shattered the Corinthian line, Todd could not 
withhold a feeling of admiration and satisfac- 
tion. Crashaw was a friend of his, even though 
to-day he was one of the enemy. 





Then for a time the struggle 
wavered back and forth. But 
shortly before the end of the half, 

the misfortune that Stevens had dreamed of 
came to pass; the ball, hurtling down from 
the lofty height to which Crashaw’s strong 
right foot had propelled it, bounded from his 
grasp, and was recovered by one of the Pythian 
ends. On the next play Grannis made his one 
long run, outside of tackle, and carried the ball 
thirty yards, almost to the Corinthian goal- 
line. Then Crashaw took it over for a touch- 
down, and the half closed with the score nine 
to six in favor of the Pythians. 

Todd regretted the score, yet was glad 
because of the way in which it had been 
achieved. On the performance of the respective 
candidates in this game, the choice of a half- 
back for the school eleven, to play against 
St. John’s, would depend; and so far the odds 
were all in Grannis’s favor. Except for his 
thirty-yard run, he had done nothing note- 
worthy, but he had made no blunders. Stevens 
and Jewett, the Corinthian half-backs, had 
been unable to gain more than’ a few yards 
occasionally. Had it not been for Quintard 
and for the full-back, Brewster, the Corinthian 
attack would have been quite powerless. 

Between the halves the two elevens did not 
retire to the club-house; the players wrapped 
themselves in blankets and lay out on the 
ground. The substitutes acted as a police 
squad to prevent the admiring multitude from 
infringing too much upon their privacy; only 
Todd-was admitted to hold intercourse with 
the wearied and dejected Corinthians. 

**Tf we could have you for just five minutes 
this next half!’’ Quintard said to him. 

**You bang away at left tackle the way you 
were doing, and you won’t need me.’’ 

Quintard shrugged his shoulders. He went 
over to Stevens and Jewett, who were lying 
side by side in gloomy silence. Dropping down 
between them, he entered upon an earnest 
harangue, in which Todd heard the familiar 
adjurations: ‘‘Start quick—run low—keep your 
feet—follow your interference.’’ But it was 
more than exhortation that Stevens and 


Early in the half Crashaw made the first | Jewett needed, Todd thought, to make them 
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into a pair of winning backs; they tried hard 
enough, but they did not have the ability. 
So he went about telling the forwards that the 
brunt of the battle was with them, that they 
must make up for any deficiencies in the back 
field, and that if they only continued to ‘‘get 
the jump’’ on the Pythian line, the game was 
theirs. Soon the timekeeper summoned them, 
and Todd went back to his place among the 
spectators. 

For a little while the Corinthian line ‘‘got 
the jump”’ on their opponents. Mainly by the 
efforts of Quintard and Brewster, they worked 
their way along until they had the ball within 
fifteen yards of the Pythian goal-line. Then, 
on a first down, Stevens was called on to run 
with it, and he dropped it. A Pythian player 
fell on it. That misfortune seemed to take 
the heart out of the Corinthians, and possibly 
the efforts that he had been making had worn 
on Quintard; at any rate, never again was the 
Pythian goal threatened, and before the game 
ended, the Pythians had got two more touch- 
downs. 

So hollow a victory, coming after what had 
promised to be a close contest, seemed to 
dampen the enthusiasm of the victors almost as 
much as it did the spirits of the vanquished. 
There was a little cheering, and a good deal 
of running round and hand-shaking; the de- 
feated captain congratulated the triumphant 
one, and then they trotted together to the 
athletic house. Todd followed them and the 
players, and devoted himself to the work of 
consoling Stevens, who seemed to believe that 
he alone was responsible for the defeat. 

‘No, no,’’? Todd said, while he patted the 
dejected half-back’s shoulders. ‘‘They were 
too strong for us, that was all.’’ 

Crashaw, passing on his way to his bath, 
heard the words and noticed the way in which 
they were spoken. An idea occurred to him; 
he thought it over in the steam of the bath- 
room. When he came out and found Todd 
still sitting on the bench by Stevens’s locker, 
waiting for his despondent friend to return, 
he stopped and said: 

‘*Todd, I’ve decided to make you captain 
of the scrub. ’’ 

That was the second time that he had the 
pleasure of seeing a surprised delight leap up 
in Todd’s eyes. He passed on to dress, and 
left Todd thinking that this day was not one 
of such disappointment, after all. 

Quintard walked up to the dormitory with 
Todd. ‘That was all right, your talking to 
Jack Stevens the way you did,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ But 
everybody knows that if you’d been in the 
game, it would have been very different. It 
was tough luck, that’s all.’’ 

Yes, it was; but, oddly, Todd was now 
feeling more sorry for Quintard and his de- 
feated team than for himself. It seemed to 
him that he was getting almost as much recog- 
nition as if he had played and won the game; 
and he felt grateful and unwontedly humble. 

That night Crashaw posted the list of players 
for the school eleven and the scrub; Grannis’s 
name was on it. But not until the next day 
at the athletic house was the ‘line-up given 
out. Crashaw stood on a bench; the candi- 
dates crowded round. He read from a paper: 

‘The first team will line up as follows: Full- 
back, Brewster; right half-back, Crashaw; 
left half-back, Grannis; quarter-back, Bruce; 
left end, McIntyre; left tackle, Quintard; left 
guard, Rugg; center, Burns; right guard, 
Hotchkiss; right tackle, Conant; right end, 
Morris. Everybody else report to Todd; he 
will captain the scrub. All out now, and play 
your hardest. ’’ 

Todd obeyed that injunction almost too well. 
In the first ten minutes he tackled Bruce so 
hard that the little quarter-back got up dazed, 
and had to retire from the practise. On the 
defense, Todd played up close to the rush-line, 
and efficiently plugged every hole that the first 
eleven opened—so efficiently that time after 
time the serub won the ball on downs. On 
the offense, Todd charged through the opposing 
line pretty much as he had done when playing 
on the Corinthian scrub. He was not able to 
make a score, but in the whole practise the 
school eleven made only one, and that only by 
the heroic efforts of Quintard and Crashaw. 





line, there you are, all ready to grab me and 
sit on my head.’’ 

Todd laughed. 
these days. ’’ 

**Tt doesn’t look to me as if I would. Cra- 
shaw’s disappointed in me—I can see that.’’ 

Todd made no answer; there had been indi- 
cations that Crashaw was disturbed over the 
failure of his team to make a stronger show- 
ing. Somewhat later it flashed into Todd’s 
mind that what Grannis needed, and Crashaw, 


‘*Oh, you’ll get by one of 


too, was confidence. He thought about it a) 


good deal, and came to the regretful under- 
standing that, for the best results to Grannis 
and the team, it might be possible for him to 
play too well. 

The next day Grannis got round Ritchie at 
right end, and made a gain of twenty-five 
yards. Todd, running to tackle, was knocked 
out of the way by Rugg. A few moments later 
Brewster came through the center, and this 
time Hotchkiss blocked Todd off from tackling. 


Cit the EN 


OT only was it very 
N hot in the little 

dining-room where 
Elsie Marston was serv- 
ing supper to Robert 
and the three children, 
but supper was a wretched failure. 
The potatoes were scorched. The 
scorching had happened when Sam 
had cut his finger, and Elsie had had 
to apply first aid to the injured at 
once. Then the steak had had to 
be neglected when baby needed some 
totally unexpected attention. 

But it was neither the heat nor the 
spoiled supper that was responsible 
for Robert’s glum silence. It was 
not the children, either, although 
they were unusually noisy. Robert 
never sulked. He probably did not 
mean to be gloomy, any more than 
he meant not to notice that Elsie had 
put on a dress he particularly liked. 
Elsie recognized in his manner signs 
of business worry. It was not the 
first time lately that Robert had 
shown them. She tried to say some- 
thing cheerful, but she could not 
think of a thing to speak of outside 
the house, and everything inside it 
seemed the opposite of cheerful to- 
night. 

Robert adjusted the children’s 
napkins and cut up their meat. He 
was always gentle with them. Just 
as they got up from the table, he 
remarked, ‘‘Tom Randall’s had to 
give up his place. Barnes & Fitch 
are taking it on a mortgage.’’ 

‘*Oh, what will the Randalls do!’’ 
cried Elsie. She was thinking of the 
Randall children. The oldest was 
just about Sam’s age, and the young- 
est a little younger than baby, and 
there were several of intermediate 
ages. The Randalls and the Mar- 
stons had been friends for years. 

‘*Tom was in to-day. 
They haven’t a thing to fall back upon—any 
more than we should have. Tom’s worked 
like a Trojan on that ranch, but he tackled 
too much. He’s just like some of the rest of 
us.’’ Robert went into the next room, where 
he sat down and stared out of the window. 

After clearing the table Elsie went up-stairs 


to put the children to bed. Sam was rela- | 
ting some exciting adventure of the day, | 


with occasional embellishments from Dorothy. 
Baby was soft and ‘‘cuddly’’ and confidential. 
But Elsie did not pay much attention to the 
children to-night. She saw Robert sitting 
down there, staring out of the window. Robert 


bm oe Lad 





He looked sick. | 


Grannis and Brewster made other short gains, 
and finally Grannis scored a touch - down. 
Then the scrub’s defense tightened up again ; 
and one more touch-down, achieved in the 
usual way by the hammering of the two heavy- 
weights, was all that the school could score. 
But Grannis made two more long runs round 
right end, although they led to nothing. 

Again Todd walked up to the schoolroom 
with Grannis, and this time he said: 

**You feel better now about yourself, don’t 
you? ‘Those were good runs that you made.’’ 

Grannis, who had been silent, glanced at 
him sharply. ‘*Where were you?’’ he asked. 

‘*Blocked off,’’ said Todd. He rubbed his 
left shoulder. ‘‘Jim Rugg came through a 
couple of times, and hit me like a thousand of 
brick. The team seemed to be going a good 
deal better to-day. ’’ 

Grannis glanced at him again, with a gleam 
of understanding and amusement in his eyes. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








ENDof he DAY 


to know just what you’ve 
been doing in music. I 
haven’t had a good talk 

with you since you’ve 
been going to Herr 
Bonner, and I’ve never 
heard a word except from others 
about your great triumph at the 
Weston concert last month. ’’ 

Lillian shook her head and buried 





LILLIAN DROPPED INTO A ROCKING-CHAIR AND BEGAN 


TO BUTTON DOROTHY’'S NIGHTGOWN. 


her face under Dorothy’s curls, just where 
the soft, sweet spot was behind the small pink 
ear. 

‘*It wasn’t much of a triumph,’’ she said, 
‘*not so much as the last chapter of ‘The 
Littlest Dog’ was, anyway.’’ Then, as her 
words were greeted with squeals of joy from 
Sam and Dorothy, she began to read aloud to 
them another chapter. 

Looking over at the pretty face, animated, 
| absorbed, Elsie’s eyes grew tender, although 
| she sighed. Lillian seemed just a girl still, 
although she was within a year of being Elsie’s 
own age. She and Elsie had worked together 
at their music in other days. 








‘her for every hardship. 





now about his going away in tones more calm 
than her own. 

“*T came over to-night—I wanted to be 
sure —’’ Lillian turned toward Elsie sud- 
denly. ‘‘I want to know if it is worth while!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘You and Robert work so hard 
and give up so much! I know that settling 
down to housekeeping means giving up. But 
is it worth while—if you care for each other?’’ 

Elsie sat very still, with her hands clasped 
in her lap. She, too, wanted to besure. Inside 
the unlighted house all was quiet. If the odor 
of scorched potatoes and spoiled steak still 
clung there, it did not permeate the sweet 
night air outside. Elsie could see, as if her 
eyes had been able to pierce the cool darkness, 
how the children were lying in their little beds 
up-stairs: Dorothy with her curls tied primly 
back, and her dimpled elbows showing under 
her short, frilled sleeves; baby sprawling over 
the crib as if sleep had caught him unaware; 
Sam clean-faced and angel-like in slumber. 
Once she thought she heard Robert moving 
about. 

Perhaps Lillian misunderstood her silence, 
for she began again, almost apologetically: 
‘*T know you thought that everything between 
John and me was over long ago. I made 
myself believe I thought so, too—until last 
week. Then, after I had refused him again, 
and heard that he would go away, I knew 
that I had been counting all along on his being 
here and being free always. When I think of 
losing him, I know that I care very much.’’ 

‘*T have thought sometimes that you do,’’ 
Elsie said. ‘‘But there is much to give up— 
not the same things for you that there have 
been for us, perhaps, but much. Making a 
home would mean giving up 
the course in Germany and 
much of your opportunity for 
practise and public work. 
You can’t know in advance 
what else. None of us ever 
can. But for me—why, noth- 
ing that I can imagine for 
myself could be so much worth 
while as what I have.’’ 

After Lillian had gone away, 
Elsie sat for a while alone. 
She wondered a little that she 
had no sense of personal dis- 
appointment in her cousin’s 
changed future—for that it was 
changed she did not doubt. 
She could still feel the warmth 
of Lillian’s cheek against her 
own as the girl had confided to 
her that she would write to 
John Holmes. He would not 
go away now. But Elsie was 
so glad in the new certainty 
that had come to her about 
her own course that she had 
no room for any feeling of 
disappointment. 

And yet she shrunk, some- 
how, from going to Robert. 
Her new convictions were for 
herself. Married life had been 
very hard for Robert; and 
to-day had apparently added 
something to his burdens that 
she did not know of yet. 

A light was burning inside 
now. She tiptoed up on the porch and over to 
the door. Robert might be asleep on the couch. 
Sometimes when he was tired he dozed there. 

But Robert was not asleep. He was sitting 
up, and he came across the room to meet her 
with the light in his eyes that always rewarded 
His arms were about 
her in an embrace as tender as any he had 
given her when he was a light-hearted boy 
persuading a timid girl to be his wife. 

‘*T felt sort of done up this evening. I hada 
pretty stiff disappointment. John Holmes has 
been thinking lately of combining with me. 
You can guess what that would mean to me! 


The future had | I didn’t tell you, because I wanted to be sure 


had said that Tom Randall ‘‘had tackled too | promised much to both of them. Elsie was| first. And now, all of a sudden, he’s decided 


big a job, just like some of the rest of us.’’ 
She and the children represented Robert’s big 
job; Elsie knew that. But she did not feel 


| resentful because of Robert’s way of speaking. 


The next day Crashaw shifted the line-up, | She felt sorry that when he might be rising in 


and tried on the first eleven fellows who had 


been assigned to the scrub; the result was not | 


more satisfactory. 
man on his team; 
through the rush-line, he did not go far. Not 
only was Todd himself active and brilliant; 
he had the faculty of awakening the football 
instinct and the fighting spirit of the fellows 
under him. So far as playing strength was 
concerned, there was not much to choose 
between the scrub eleven and the school. 
Grannis walked up with Todd to the school- 
room after the third afternoon of practise. 
‘*I’m absolutely useless !’’ 


Todd backed up every | 





he exclaimed. | shook her head, smiling. 


business, like his friend John Holmes, for 
example, he was burdened with a family, and 
could hardly make ends meet. It had all come 


if an opposing runner got | about, she reflected, just because he had been 


foolish enough to persuade a silly girl to marry 
him when they were both too young to know 
any better. 

Presently, down-stairs, Elsie heard voices, 


| glad that one of them had gone on with music. 
In a way, she shared Lillian’s triumphs and 


famous German teacher, and about the concert. 
But out in the children’s swing seat in the 





almost at once into silence. They had not 


| come through the sitting-room, but Elsie had | 


| seen Robert in there in the gathering shadows. 


successes. If she had ever doubted the wisdom 
of advising Lillian not to let even John Holmes | 
lead her aside from the accomplishment of her | 
ambitions, she did not doubt it now. Presently | 
she would get her cousin to tell her about the | 


deepening twilight, both she and Lillian fell | 


| to go away. He told me to-day that Barnes 
| & Fitch will buy him out—that’s why Barnes 


& Fitch are closing down on Tom Randall, 
to get money. I expect they’ll run me to the 
wall. It nearly knocked me out when I learned 
about it all. But do you know what has cured 
me? I am cured, see?’’ He smiled down 
into her eyes as she shook her head. 

‘*Well, I was lying here, thinking about it, 
and I feel sure John Holmes is going off to 
live down a disappointment about some woman. 
It just came to me what a fortunate fellow I 
am—the woman I want of all the world for 


and knew that some one had dropped in. She | She wondered a little impatiently why he did | my own, and children that are hers and mine, 


hoped that it was only some one to see Robert. 
Then there was a light step at the door, and 
her cousin Lillian looked in. 
were on baby, her finger at her lips; but Elsie | 
‘*He isn’t asleep 


Lillian’s eyes | 


| not light the lamps. 
| When Lillian spoke, it was abruptly, al- 
| though in a low voice. 

** John Holmes, ’’ she said, 


| Elsie started. ‘‘Not for good?’’ Yet she | 


to work for.’’ 
‘**O Robert!’’ Elsie breathed. She did not 


| realize at once how much her own news about 
‘tis going away.’’ | John and Lillian would mean to Robert and 


herself, and perhaps to the Randalls, too. She 


‘*T haven’t made a gain of ten yards yet—and | yet. Come in if you aren’t afraid you’ | knew from something in Lillian’s voice that | was too happy to think of that. 


only one or two of five. 


me and every one else that I’m not up to the 
standard !’’ 


‘*Is there any one that would do any bet- | 


ter?’’ Todd asked. 
‘*Maybe there is, and maybe there isn’t. 
All I know is, that if I once get through the 








I thought that to | suffocate. ’’ 
make the school eleven was pretty fine, but | 
now I don’t know—if it’s just going to show | button Dorothy’s nightgown. 


Lillian .dropped into a chair and began to | 
“Tl help 
*? she said. ‘*Then I want 
I want to talk to you, 


you tuck them in, 
you to come outside. 
Elsie. ’’ 

‘It’s a good thing you want to talk to me 
instead of wanting me to talk to you,’’ Elsie 
replied, settling baby into his crib. ‘‘I want 


| it was ‘‘for good. ’’ 

‘*He is going to South America. He will | 
go into business there. He intends never to | 
come back. He is to go to-morrow.’’ 

**So soon !’” 


But after all, she thought, why should it | 


matter? It was three years since Lillian had 
refused to marry John Holmes. They were 
hardly ever together. Lillian was speaking 





But there was time for that later, and for a 
| walk under the stars together, and for a rum- 
mage in the pantry, because Robert declared 
himself half-starved. Then out in the swing 
they ate something that might have been 
ambrosia, and afterward they climbed the 
stairs together with soft whisperings and mer- 
riment carefully subdued so as not to disturb 
the little sleepers there. 
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'N the shifting scrolls of the current of 
the great river there is no record of 
what species of keel first cleft its 
waters, or what fashion of face they 
first reflected. The earliest Mississippi 
craft of which we have any certain 
knowledge is the canog of the Indians 
whom the Spaniards found in posses- 

sion when they explored its banks. That 
canoe was not the birch-bark shell of the 
Northern tribes. It was either framed of 
elastic saplings, with the tanned hides of 
buffalo ingeniously overlapped and stretched 
taut across its ribs and keel, or it was built in 
one piece from the trunk of the cottonwood- 
tree. Light, swift, stanch, these canoes were 
of varying dimensions, according as they were 
designed for only one occupant or for a score. 

The flotilla of two hundred canoes that 
greeted De Soto, when first he glimpsed the 
Mississippi River, held each twenty warriors, 
standing in single file. With their gorgeously 
decorated bows drawn, their feather-crested 
heads and painted faces, their light, speedy 
shallops as firmly controlled as a swallow’s 
flight, they must have seemed to the adelantado 
in his armor, gazing through his vizor from 
the heights of the Chickasaw Bluffs, a formi- 
dable and savage spectacle. 

A unique form of water-carriage came 
into use when the Spanish force retreated from 
the country after the death of De Soto. The 
horses were shipped down the river in canoes 
lashed together, two and two, with the fore feet 
of each animal in one boat, and his hind feet 
in the other. : 

The six galleys constructed by the Spaniards 
to transport the troops in that retreat were the 
first vessels of European model ever launched 
on the Mississippi. The squadron was pursued 
by the largest Indian fleet of which we have 
any knowledge. Canoes filled the river from 
bank to bank, every one of them propelled 
by twenty boatmen on each side, with a file of 
twenty-five warriors standing between. The 
whole array whirled and manceuvered with the 
utmost skill in order to let fly successive clouds 
of arrows upon the retreating Spaniards. 

For some hundred and thirty years there- 
after the river mirrored only the Indian canoe, 
but at length Jesuit missionaries began to 
explore the stream, and in their wake came 
the pettiaugre of the French traders. This 
pettiaugre was the most considerable boat that 
had navigated the great river. 

The traders were really emissaries of their 
government. The French and English nations, 
in their struggle for supremacy on this conti- 
nent in the eighteenth century, competed hotly 
for the monopoly of the Indian trade, and 
they sought not a pecuniary, but a 
political, advantage. By supplying 
the tribes’ necessities, each bid for 
their martial allegiance. 

For many years the Cherokees, who 
were domiciled in the region of the 
Great Smoky Mountains, were con- 
sidered to hold the balance of power. 
They were pledged to barter only 
with licensed traders of the British 
government, and to exclude all per- 
sons of other nationality from the 
sixty-two towns of their territory. 
But their hearts forever inclined to 
the suave and politic French. 

Strangely enough, the great rivers dominated | 
the event, and shaped the destiny of the 
country. 

From New Orleans the French set forth, 
up the Mississippi, their pettiaugres laden 
with arms and ammunition that were intended 
to enable the Cherokee tribe to maintain inde- 
pendence of British rule. These pettiaugres 
bore for the defense of the crew and cargo one 
or two pieces of artillery,—the little swivel- 
gun of the period,—for the Indians had an 
abiding terror of cannon,—a terror that alone 
could enable the French traders to run the 
gantlet of the hostile Chickasaws. 





A BU 


THE MUSSEL SHOALS. 


ROM those historic heights called the 

Chickasaw Bluffs, on one of which the 

city of Memphis, in Tennessee, stands, 
this tribe sent down volleys of musketry on | 
the pettiaugres toiling in midstream. But 
worse was in store. Reaching the junction 
with the Ohio, the pettiaugres come presently 
to the majestic Tennessee, and up its broad 
expanse they fare along, till—suddenly !—the | 
air grows vibrant; the sound increases; it | 
expands into a continuous, thunderous roar; 
the forest solitudes are pervaded with the | 
riotings of that famous obstruction to naviga- | | 
tion now called the Mussel Shoals—a succession | 
of foaming, turbulent cascades twenty miles | 
long and four miles wide! | 

The manner in which the French traders | 
were baffled is quaintly described by an old | 
British historian, James Adair, who wrote in | | 
1775: 

‘*There they were luckily stopped in their | 
mischievous career by a deep and dangerous | 
cataract, the waters of which rolled down with | 
a prodigious rapidity, dashed against the oppo- 
site rocks, and from thence rushed off with 
impetuous violence on a quarter-angled course. 
It appeared so shocking and insurmountable to 
the monsieurs (sic), that after staying there a 








‘the great struggle. 





ented time, in the 
vain expectation of see- 
ing some of their friends, 
necessity forced them to 
return back to New § 
Orleans, about 2,600 
computed miles, to their 
inconsolable disappoint- 
ment. ’’ 

Even yet Congress 
struggles with that same problem of river 
navigation which balked the ‘‘monsieurs.’’ It 
has appropriated many thousands of dollars 
for the canal round the riotous rapids that 
played so important a part in saving this 
country from French domination. 

The traders on the Mississippi were later of 
a different type; they had no object except 
financial gain. For many years primitive 
rafts and flatboats were the purveyors of mer- 
chandise along the great stream that now has 
become a highway of commerce. The traders 
drifted with the current, and made landings 


by the use of poles or long, broad oars called | 


sweeps. Some fifteen hundred flatboats and | 
five hundred barges at one time plied their | 
trade in those waters. 

When the cargo had been discharged at New 


Orleans, the rafts were sold for lumber, and | 


the flatboats, although of more value and of 
stronger build, also were broken up, for 
craft of this description could not ascend 
the river against the 
current. Sometimes 
keel-boats, with oars 
and a sail perhaps, 
would effect a labori- 
ous return trip, but 
even the first steam- 
boat that descended 
the river did not at- 
tempt to retrace her 
course against the 
powerful current. In 
less than ten years 
thereafter, however, 
there were 287 steam- 
boats running the river 
both ways. 

Before the extension 
of the railways the 
‘*trading-boats’’ that 
offered goods from 


MEETING OF A FLATBOAT AND A KEEL- 
BOAT ON THE MISSISSIPPI ONE 


HUNDRED 


i chapter of Mr.C.A.S8 
“The Ark of 1803.’"] 


point to point play 
an important part 
in local commerce. 
Even yet they retain 
a regular route of custom, chiefly on tributary 
watercourses, pay a considerable privilege tax, 
and are recognized commercial facilities. But 
the horde of shanty-boats shifting about on the 
river, with odds and ends for sale, are of the 
pedler or Gipsy type of itinerants. 

The shanty-boat is little more than a raft. 
It is rudely decked over, and has a rickety 
superstructure more like a hut on land than 
like the cabin of a vessel. Since the shanty- 
boat has no means of ascending the current, 
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(This picture is republished from The Com- 
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and thither continually 
darted picket - boats or 
the military patrol. 

Not even the insignifi- 
cant canoe might ply 
the river unchallenged. 
Nothing less than a 
formal pass from the 
nearest military head- 
quarters warranted the 
dipping of an oar. At certain crises in the 
military operations it became impossible to 
get such passes, and to evade the regulation 
and ‘‘run the pickets’? was an adventure of 
extreme hazard. As such a boat was known 
to have no authorized errand, it might be fired 
upon, especially when masked by darkness. 





“SLIPPING THROUGH THE LINES.” 


HAVE heard a lady recount her interest- 

ing experiences in ‘‘slipping through the 

lines’’ across the Mississippi at a time when 
all passes were refused. In a skiff, the most 
fragile craft afloat, in a moonless midnight, 
with an infant in her arms, and with her son, 
|a mere boy, rowing with muffled oars, she 
| crossed the swirling floods, almost under the 
stems of a flotilla of gunboats. The vessels 
loomed high against the somber clouds; now 





| on the restless water ; 
wind like a leaf; and 
more than once she 
heard the step of a) 
sentry as he paced 
his beat on board one | 
of the gunboats. 
She often said 


could give an accu- 
rate measurement of 
the width of the Mis- 
sissippi at that place 
—a moot question be- 
cause of its habit of 
shifting. It was 4,999 
miles wide — with a 
Sew inches to spare ! 

The most appalling 
craft that ever floated 
the Mississippi was 
the fire-raft, a wild, 
errant thing, like an 
irresponsible frenzy. 
Without crew or 
pilot, laden with 
combustibles and ex- 
plosives to be ignited 
by a time-fuse, it 
was turned adrift in 
the darkness, to float 
down into the midst 
of the enemy’s fleet, 
to set vessels afire, and to send volleys of 
bursting shells among the troops. 

Those horrors of war have vanished like the 
visions of delirium, and, indeed, seem impos- 
sible now to one who gazes on the shining, rip- 
pling expanse of the stream, with its orderly 
traffic, its lines of packets, the flitting pleasure 
craft, the itinerant Gipsy fleet, and the labor- 
ers at work improving navigation. 

The snag-boat is an important help in the 
latter work; it is a gigantic mechanism for 
drawing the teeth, as it were, of the ferocious 
river monster. 


YEARS AGO. 


1903, where it illustrated 
tephens’s striking serial, 


been greatly diminished since 





it must needs always drift downward, except | 


when it can hire or beg a ‘‘tow’’ from some 
steam craft. As you look down upon its deck 
at dusk from the guards of some passing | 
steamer, it presents a picturesque aspect—a | 
flare of yellow light from cabin door and | 
window illumines the craft; a group of men 


sit at a game of cards, with pipes aglow; a| 


youth reclines on a coil of rope and sends 
forth from a violin under his chin a perversion 


| of ‘‘Dreaming’’; a woman stands in the door- 


way and gazes up wistfully at the gliding 
steamer, and a child and a big dog gambol 


| about the precarious gunwales. 


Other vocations than peddling are pursued by 
the shanty -boats. The photograph gallery 
afloat shows that art of a certain sort is appre- 
ciated by the populace. Another enterprise is 


the ‘‘show-boat,’’ which also finds its patrons | 


| chiefly among the humbler inhabitants of the 
| waterside neighborhoods or small towns. No 
change of performance would seem necessary, 
for when the play is played out, the floating 
theater casts off, and drifts down from the 
bight of a bend to the head of a chute, to find 
there a new audience and fresh interest. 

The Civil War wrought for a time a meta- | 
morphosis in the craft of the Mississippi. There | 
were gunboats, bomb-ketches, fleets of rams, | 


jironclads; and all available sites on either | city of Natchez. 


the days when steamboats were 
often built with a false bottom, 
| called a ‘‘snag-chamber’’; if 
| the boat should strike a snag, 
this lower space only could fill 
with water, and the hull would 
be preserved from damage. 
Another busy laborer is the 
steam-dredge, which scours out 
the deposit of silt in the chan- 
nel in order to afford free pas- 
sage to craft. Although the 
depth of the river in some 
localities is two hundred feet, 
in others it measures only four 
feet, or less on sand-bars, and 
a channel of a uniform depth 


A MODERN 





of not less than fourteen feet is earnestly | 


desired. In certain narrow passes the great 
revetment mats, woven of osiers until they are 
three feet thick, protect the banks, and the 
tremendous force of the current thus com- 
pressed is compelled to scour out and deepen 
its.own channel. 

As a result of this work of the government, 
| large seagoing vessels are now able to steam 
up the watercourse to the great docks at New 
Orleans; and not long ago the battle-ship 


Mississippi ascended the river as far as the | 


It was a strange sight— 


bank were strongly fortified. The battles on | a man-of-war so far inland, between the banks 


the river were among the most sanguinary of | 
The merchant marine was | 
converted into transports for troops, and hither | 


of a fresh-water stream. 
The steam-dredge is restricted to this work ; 


it is not permitted to be used in fishing. On the | 


| and then a ray of light from the decks shifted | 
the dugout tossed in the | 


afterward that she | 


By its agency the number of | 
those fangs, the tops of submerged trees, has | 





neighboring waters of the Mississippi Sound 
the boat of the oyster inspector patrols daily, 
to make sure that oysters taken from public 
reefs and private beds are culled where found. 
On the sail or the starboard side of every boat 
engaged in the industry the number of the 
license required by law must be displayed just 
as the number of a motor-car is shown on 
land. 

The wrecking-boat is seldom seen, for as 
travel has decreased, so have disasters. It 
formerly came to the scene of a catastrophe 
to take off everything of value that could be 
reached. Sometimes when the wreck had gone 
down in very deep water, it was abandoned, 
but when there were bodies to be recovered or 
articles of special importance were in the safe 
of the office, divers would be employed. 

The coal-barge is an ordinary sight at 
present. Vast numbers of these craft are 
towed by steamboats down the Mississippi 
from the coal-fields. Transportation by their 
means is of course far cheaper than by rail, 
and thus it is that consumers in the alluvial 
districts of the South, remote from the mines, 
often get their coal at a lower price than the 


_ | dwellers on railway lines near the coal deposits. 


Instead of drawing the ‘‘tow,’’ the steamer 
pushes at her bow the big open barges, which 
sometimes present the aspect of acres of coal 
adrift in the stream. 

A high degree of competency has always 
been the rule in Mississippi navigation. I 
remember an instance when an extremely close 
calculation of chances in handling a boat saved 
the lives of many passengers. The cry, ‘‘The 
| boat is sinking !’’ was scarcely on the air when 

the engines began to throb and plunge, and 
| the boat began to run for the bank with every 
| pound of pressure that the boilers could carry. 
| Nothing could be more dreary than the voice 
of the leadsman sounding the depths: ‘‘ No-o 
| bottom! No-o bottom!’’ 

It soon became evident that the steamer 
| could not possibly reach the bank; the river 
| was at flood height, and the distance was 
great. But the engines continued their tumul- 
| tuous, convulsive plungings, and a boiler ex- 
| plosion seemed imminent. 





THE SUBMERGED SAND -BAR. 


HE water was now washing into the 
4 3 lower deck. The yaw] was unslung and 

ready. Suddenly the wild pulsings of 
the heart of the boat slackened—the flood had 
reached the engine-room. Presently silence— 
the fires were out! The voice of the leadsman, 
still casting the line, called out, ‘‘ Deep four!’’ 

Too late! Too late! The boat would never 
reach shallow water. The engineers, firemen, 
roustabouts were all rushing up to the prome- 
nade-deck. The water had risen nearly to 
the guards of the helpless, drifting, sinking 
boat, when all at once, with the awful shock 
of grounding, the steamer plowed into a sub- 
merged sand-bar, the situation of which had 
been known only to the captain and pilot. 
The passengers were as safe as if the boat lay 
in her berth at the wharf in New Orleans. 

There is hardly a limit to the courtesy and 
consideration that distinguish the officers of a 
Mississippi steamboat. I saw this courtesy 
put to the proof on one occasion. 

Some relatives of mine, who intended to 
leave Memphis on the evening steamer down 
the river, canie to make a farewell call. 

‘*We can’t stay a minute,’’ they declared. 
‘*That is the captain blowing the whistle for 
us now. He promised to warn us when about 
to cast off.’’ 

But the minutes fled, and still they lingered, 
}although the husky remonstrant blasts came 
on the air from some two miles away. The 
guests even succumbed to our insistent plead- 
ing, and stayed to dinner, while 
continually the whistle was 
heard to protest, as it were, 
**I’m going now! I surely am 
going! I’m gone! ’’ 

Nevertheless, when we accom- 
panied our friends to the wharf, 
the frantically whistling boat 
still lay at the landing; and the 
only reproach they met was the 
significant remark of the cap- 
tain that somebody, amazed at 
the tumult of sound, had asked 
him if he were ‘‘practising for 
a concert !’’ 

In these strenuous days there 
is something very fascinating 
in the sense of leisure you 
have when you travel on the Mississippi. 
You may contemplate the slow unfolding 
of the splendid landscape, the curves of the 
lordly river, the expanse of the changing 
skies. 

From the deck, which always seems lofty in 
the extreme, there is a wide outlook over the 
fertile region, now covered with gigantic 
forests, now with redundant crops, and at 
| intervals revealing busy way-landings and 
| prosperous villages. A sharp touch of con- 
trast is afforded by the swamps filled with 
inky water, in which ranks of dead cypress- 
trees stand, gaunt and stark, with long pend- 
ants of Spanish moss festooning their bare 
white boughs. On one of those curious pro- 
tuberances of their roots, that rise above the 
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surface of the water, and that are known as 
‘‘eypress knees,’’ may be poised a white crane 
or a heron, motionless, in as picturesque an 
attitude as if he were posing for his portrait. 
All is so delightful, so very remote from 
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hackneyed experience, that no one can fail to 
hope that the day is not distant when the con- 
gestion of railway traffic will renew the popu- 


larity of water-carriage and the prestige of 
Mississippi River travel. 
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of boxwood and gloomy 
evergreens, Major Petti- 
bone’s great brick house stood, blind and deaf. 
Try at the big front door, flanked by its 
crouching iron dogs, try at the less formidable 
side porch, try even at the back door beyond 
the old labyrinth garden—you could not enter. 
Even Edwin had not been able for two weeks 
to get in at Major Pettibone’s. Pauline never 
had got in. For two weeks only one person 
had got in, and that one was the great oculist 
from New York. 

‘*The major,’’ said Edwin, over his egg- 
eup, ‘‘is my last straw !’’ 

‘Tf it’s a morning of last straws, Teddy, 
shall I boil you another egg?’’ said Pauline. 

Edwin smiled. ‘‘Two more, please.’’ 

Pauline’s light little slippers sped to the 
kitchen. While she watched the clock in order 
to count the minutes, she had time to read the 
letter that had come to her in the morning 
mail. It was a radiant day, with a promise of 
Easter in the air, although Easter was still a 
week distant; but when she went back to the 
dining-room, the sun was gone from the 
morning for Pauline. 

‘*More coffee, Teddy ?’’ 

‘*Please. ’’ 

Pauline’s eyes gazed out of the window until 
they had resolutely gathered some brightness. 

‘*T think perhaps everything will come out 
all right, Ted.’’ 

‘*Everything?”’ 

‘The choir, and the Easter music, and the 
repair fund, and the sewing society, and the 
men’s club, and Major Pettibone, and —’’ 

There was so long a pause that Edwin looked 
up. ‘‘And what, Paul?’’ 

‘*And — and — anything we might want to 
worry about.’’ Pauline was clasping her letter 
beneath the table. ‘‘ Because Easter’s coming 
on, and Easter’s always spelled g-l-a-d.’’ 

‘*Raster’s coming on, but the Easter music 
isn’t, nor my Easter sermon! This business 
of the major’s has knocked that sermon all out 
of me.’’ 

‘‘He oughtn’t to treat you like this! I’d 
tell him so myself—if I could get in. Why does 
he hate women so, I wonder ?’’ 

‘*Must have had enough of them some time, 
I suppose,’’? Edwin replied. ‘‘He started to 
tell me about a woman once, but he stopped 
short. He generally does stop short of telling 
anything. ’’ 

‘*Even to you, Ted? And after you’ve read 
the dictionary to him!’’ 

‘*We’re out of that now, and into the 
‘Inferno.’ So long as he’s being read to, 
he’s happy. But now he won’t let me read to 
him.’’ 

‘*Do you think that you’ll have to keep on 
minding so much, right along?’’ 

Edwin straightened up. ‘‘How isa minister 
to help minding failure in his work ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. And we were awfully proud 
of our major, weren’t we?’’ Pauline added, 


Be IIND shapeless masses 


wistfully. 
‘*Yes.’*? Edwin smileda little. ‘‘Hehadn’t 
come to church for twenty years. Now he’s 


stopped, and taken my sermons with him. I 
declare, I’ve a mind to break in the door and 
find out what that oculist said. I can’t stand 
having the old man so lonesome!’’ 

‘*Tt’s hard, being lonesome when you have 
the blues.’’ ‘To herself she said, ‘‘Next Sat- 
urday! If only I can hold on, there’s Easter 
on the other side of Saturday !’’ 

Then, like the sharp echo of her thoughts, 
came Edwin’s words: ‘‘Eyes, for a man like 
the major! He’d given up walking till I 
made him walk. Lively strolls for me, guiding 
him without his knowing! He’d rather fall 
than feel so helpless. ’’ 

‘*He’s so straight and strong for seventy, 
and so handsome, if it weren’t for those gog- 
gles. How black they are to look through! 
O Edwin, it must be very hard for a man 
when all the colors are wiped off the world!’’ 

‘*And the major has an eye for colors, and 
for pictures, in his rough old way. It’s one 
of the things he’s been willing to talk about. 
Pity he won’t know you, Pauline, for that.’’ 

‘*We must get in!’’ declared Pauline. 

‘*Be careful, ’’ warned Edwin. 


‘*And his trouble. Does he wear goggles, 








‘*The major | practise. 
has his nerves and his temper and his tongue. ”’ | back. 


IV. THE MAJOR’S EASTER EYES. 


‘*Tt’s been pretty even this week 
between the sads and the glads,’’ 
said Pauline to herself; but she 
said nothing to Edwin, for Edwin had the 
choir, and the repair fund, and the sewing 
society, and the men’s club, and Major Petti- 
bone, and an Easter sermon. 

‘*Tf I can only stand Saturday!’’ said Pau- 
line. ‘‘For whatever happens on Saturday, 
afterward there will be Easter.’’ 

Spring that week had begun to dust the 
willow tips with green, and to mist the maple 
tops with rose, and to send mad little white 
clouds scudding across a blue sky—things to 
set your eyes and feet and heart dancing, if 
only you were not thinking of the eyes that 
perhaps were blind to the colors of spring. 
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last try at it to-morrow. I’ll lock myself in 
all day here.’’ 

‘*O Ted, not even soup at noon? If I don’t 
open my mouth when I bring it?’’ 

‘*Not even soup. ’’ 

‘*Tomato bisque, please, Teddy !’’ 

‘*Well, perhaps tomato bisque, but not a 
word, Pauline, not one word all day.’’ 

‘*Not one, Ted!’’ 

She kept her promise, but there was a 
white Pauline when Edwin came out of his 
study on Saturday evening, and a white 
Edwin, too. 

**How did it go, Edwin?’’ 

‘“*It didn’t go at all; the major has 
spoiled my sermon!’’ 

Pauline’s lips grew tight a moment; then 
all her face trembled into a smile. ‘There are 
muffins, very gold and poppy,—and to-morrow 
there is Easter,—for us both!’’ 

The next morning Pauline was awake long 
before the creeping Easter dawn. Her first 
thought was, ‘‘After church, there will be a 
telegram. I shall know what happened yes- 
terday.’’ 

The dawn changed softly from gray to blue, 
to brightness, toa burst of goldensun. Pauline 
jumped up and ran to the window. ‘‘What- 
ever happened yesterday, glad or bad, here is 
Easter !’’ she said. She began to dress swiftly. 


| Her cheeks were a happy pink; never had her 





“YOU'LL COME AGAIN? THE 


‘*Won’t the major let you in yet, Ted?’’ 
asked Pauline, on Friday afternoon. 

‘*No,’’ answered Edwin. 

That evening Pauline pleaded a headache. 
‘*T don’t mind church,’’ she said, ‘*but choir 
practise afterward. And I don’t mind the 
things they sing, although they hurt my head, 
but I mind the things they say, for they hurt 
my heart. Do all choirs always quarrel over 
the Easter music, Edwin ?’’ 

‘*T guess so,’’ replied Edwin. He hastened 
out to catch the evening mail before going to 
church. He hurried back to toss Pauline a 
letter that he hoped would cheer her while he 
was away. 

But it did not. Instead, Pauline sat curled 
up all the evening in the big revolving chair 
at the study desk. ‘‘By Sunday noon I shall 
know !’’? she whispered. ‘‘Oh, I think I shall 
have to tell him all about it to-night! I 
shall have to! In spite of his Easter sermon !’’ 

But she did not tell him, for at ten o’clock a 
haggard Edwin entered. 

‘*Tt’s all up!’’ he said. 

**O Ted, what?’”’ 

“Choir! Bolted! Last practise! Broke 
down in second anthem! Then broke out! 
Ateach other! Then bolted! In ten different 
directions, every one of ’em, home!’’ 

‘*O Teddy, Teddy!’’ lamented Pauline. 
Then she gave a thin little laugh. ‘But it’s 
rather funny, their going off like that!’’ 

“Funny! Very! So is the major funny!’’ 

‘*What has he done?’’ 

‘*T tramped round there after the choir 
Went to every door, front, side, 
Knocked, rang, kicked! When I was 
on the back porch, I saw the middle sash of 


do you suppose, Edwin, so that he can’t see| the bay window open, the one that looks out 


people, or so that people can’t see him?’’ 


The week before Easter is likely to be a| night; 


It’s clear to- 
Next thing, 


on the old labyrinth garden. 
I’m sure he saw me. 


trying one in any ministerial household. Even |down slams window, down slams shade, and 
in Pauline’s parsonage it had been a little|I heard the click of the catch as he snapped 


wearing. Yet it had been a week with a blue- | | the lock! 


bird in it, and an armful of pussy-willows, | 
and even a stray butterfly that had rested 
for a moment on a black, sun-warmed bough. 


So much for the choir! So much 


| for the major!’’ 


‘*But there’s your Easter sermon left.’’ 
‘*Tt will be like the rest! But I’ll make a 





FRONT DOOR WILL BE OPEN.” 


crisp-brushed curls been more golden, never 
had her gray eyes been more shining. They 
softened as they glanced toward the sleeping 
Edwin. ‘‘I’m going to do something about it, 
Teddy,’’ she whispered, ‘‘going to do some- 
thing about it for you!’’ 

She opened an unaccustomed drawer. ‘‘A 
white dress to-day,’’ she said; and in another 
moment she was silently gliding down the 
stairs. She caught up her long blue cape. The 
front door shut noiselessly, and Pauline was 
alone with the sun-flooded morning. 

‘*You big blue day!’’ she cried. ‘Even if 
some people, some dear, dear people have to see 
you through black glasses, or perhaps not see 
you at all, you’re always there, aren’t you?’’ 

On swift feet she darted up a deserted 
street; across that street, and up another, 
until she stood at Major Pettibone’s gate. 
Very high and stern it looked—the tall iron 
gate in the tall iron fence with the unkempt 
hedge within. Pauline slipped inside. Her 
feet were noiseless on the moss-grown brick 
walk. Damp overgrown bushes of boxwood 
brushed her shoulders. The house stood with 
the doors locked, the windows closed, and the 
shades down. 

As she stole round the side path, Pauline 
had to keep on whispering to herself in order 
not to hear her heart thumping. ‘‘Always 
you’ve got to be cheerful for them, for the 
others. That’s a law, for always. And 
always there’s an Easter morning trying to 
climb in at your window if you’ll only let it!’’ 

Then she drew a long ‘‘O-h!’’ for she had 
come upon the garden—twisting, twining lines 
of box, bright green and gilded by the morning 
sun, that enclosed many a flower-bed, dark and 
scraggly with the winter’s dry stalks, but to 
Pauline’s eye full of the promise of spring- 
time beauty. But it was not this that brought 
that sigh of awe to her lips; it was, that look- 
ing, she knew that some woman must once 
have loved this old, old garden. 

Suddenly Pauline’s figure stiffened. It was 
well she was pressed so close against the wall, 
covered with ropes of Virginia creeper that 








ran up on each side of the bay window. 
From the sill above her head she had heard 
sounds—the opening of the sash, then steps 
that withdrew to the farther corner of the 
room. But some one else had seen the sash 
go up! Some one else was well acquainted 
with that crumb-strewn sill! In an instant 
he had flown there, the cheeriest robin of all 
that Easter morning. He hopped about, and 
pecked and ate, and then he sang. He sang 
until Pauline stole forth to look up at him, 
while her long cape fell from her, and the sun 
twinkled on her golden hair, and filled her 
eyes. Standing thus, she listened to the first 
robin song of the spring. On he trilled, that 
robin. Involuntarily Pauline’s hands stretched 
toward him. 
“*Welcome, happy morning!’ Age toage shall say; 
Hell to-day is vanquished, heaven is won to-day! 
Lo! the dead is living, God for evermore! 
Him, their true Creator, all His works adore.” 
That of course was not the robin. He had 
flown when Pauline began to sing. 


“*Welcome, happy morning!’ Age to age shall 


say; 
Hell to-day is vanquished, heaven —is— won — 
to-day!” 


This last was a little breathless, for Pauline, 
climbing by means of the vine ropes, had pulled 
herself up waist-high at the window-sill. 

‘*T just couldn’t help it,’’ Pauline apologized 
to that darkness across the room. 

**T can’t see your face,’’ remonstrated the 
darkness. ‘‘I can only see the sun on your 
hair.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a perfectly usual face,’’ said Pauline. 
‘*Nothing special about it at all.’’ 

‘It’s a woman!’’ thundered the major. 

‘*But I won’t come any farther than the 
robin did,’’ Pauline said to comfort him, as 
she twisted round to a seat on the sill. 

‘*What are you doing here?’’ 

‘*Edwin,’’ explained Pauline. 

‘*My minister boy?’’ 

‘*No, mine. And, truly, I can’t have you 
worrying him so!’’ 

‘*What business is he of yours?’’ 

**He’s all my business. He’s my husband. 
And you won’t let himin. And it’s worrying 
his Easter sermon right out of him.’’ 

**Never knew but one woman who could 
talk sense! What on earth are you talking 
about? Worrying over me?’’ 

‘*Don’t you know that’s the way ministers 
get in the spring?’’ explained Pauline. 

‘Worrying! That boy! Over me!’’ 

‘* And it’s our first Easter sermon. We have 
a bad enough time writing all sermons, but on 
special days, Christmases and Thanksgivings 
and Easters, it’s ever so much worse. Edwin 
shut himself in all day yesterday, and I shut 
myself out. All day we were at it, and noth- 
ing happened.’’ Pauline’s voice changed to 
a little ery of pleading: ‘‘Major Pettibone, 
won’t you come to church to-day ?’’ 

‘*What good will that do, if the sermon isn’t 
written yet?’’ 

Pauline broke into chuckling confidence: 
‘*That’s just the funny part about us. We 
worry and worry about writing sermons, and 
yet Edwin always does better extempore. ’’ 

‘*Then let him extemporize—without me.’’ 

‘*But he has to be happy.’’ 

From the corner there broke a bitter cry: 
‘*What have I todo with any man’s happiness, 
or what has any man to do with mine?’”’ 

There was no sound for a minute; then 
came the tap of feet that lightly jumped. ‘‘I 
am coming,’’ said Pauline, ‘‘as far as the 
table. ’’ 

Standing with her hands on the table edge, 
she looked into that deep chair by the hearth 
corner. ‘*Can you see me now?’’ she asked. 

‘*Pretty well.’’ 

**Couldn’t you see me better without your 
glasses ?”’ 

‘*Thank you, my glasses do very ‘well where 
they are. And so will you. Don’t scratch 
that table with your boot heel. ’’ 

Pauline laughed. ‘‘What hard work it is 
for you to be cross!’ she said. 

Suddenly the major heard himself say, 
‘**T’m so tired!’’ 

Pauline did not speak, did not move. 

‘*Tell me,’’ said the major, ‘‘is it—rather 
dark—this morning ?’’ 

‘No. It is bright and clear.’’ 

‘*Then he didn’t lie, that eye-fellow. Why 
should he? Whatam I to him, or toany one?”’ 

Still no word, no sound; then there came a 
whisper from the table, ‘‘I’m still here, you 
know.’’ 

‘*Tell me, what does the garden look like 
this morning ?’’ 

‘*All glistening green, with gold twinkles, ’’ 
said Pauline, ‘‘and pretty soon, when the 
crocuses come, it will be blue and yellow and 
purple. ’’ 

‘“*T know, a regular blaze out there—but I 
sha’n’t see them.’’ 

**Yes, they’ll come so soon now, and later 
the roses, little yellow, starry ones and showers 
of wee pink ones. ’’ 

‘*By the time the roses get here, I shall be 
blind !’” 

There was silence in the room. 

‘*Do you know what that means, girl? 
Blind?’’ 

**T’ve been thinking,’’ whispered Pauline, 
softly, ‘‘for a whole week, what it means.’’ 
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The major was suddenly alert. ‘‘ You haven’t 
been worrying, too, like the boy?’’ 

‘*Yes, I’ve been worrying, too.’’ 

‘*You’re a pair of young fools!’’ 

‘‘Oh, we both know that,’’ Pauline agreed. 

‘*And I’m another fool to care whether you 
worry or not.’’ 

‘‘But you do care a little about Edwin?” 

‘‘That’s the reason you came, is it, your 
Edwin?’”’ 

‘*He’s half the reason.’’ 

‘‘What’s the other half?’’ 

7% You. ”? 

There was a long, breathless pause. Pauline 
stood poised like a bird for flight as she watched 
the major’s face. 

‘‘Major Pettibone, ’’ Pauline ventured to say, 
‘the window’s so full of Easter that you could 
see it if you’d just take off your glasses !’’ 

The major’s great form shot up rigid. 
‘*You!’’ he thundered. ‘‘You clear out!’’ 

There was a scurry of light feet, something 
scraped against the window-ledge and wall. 
The major was leaning far over the sill. He 
saw a blotch of white topped by a blotch of 
gold disappear among the boxwood. 

‘*As big a fool as any other woman!’’ he 
sniffed. ‘‘What on earth made her think I 
wanted her to go?’’ 

He went back to his seat in the black corner. 
He would not take off his glasses at the com- 
mand of a chit of a girl, but he sat all the 
morning with his eyes on that square of lighted 
sash. At last the vine ropes that bordered the 
window swayed. 

.**T knew you’d come back !’’ said the major, 
seornfully. 

‘*T didn’t!’’ Pauline had flown to the otto- 
man at the major’s knee. ‘‘And I wouldn’t 
have come back, if I hadn’t had a telegram.’’ 

The major waited. 

‘“*T’m glad enough to burst. And I knew 
you’d understand. ’’ 

‘* Understand what?’’ 

‘*Me, perhaps. ’’ 

‘*Well, what has the telegram to do with 
that?’’ asked the major. 

Bright as the robin’s song came Pauline’s 
voice: ‘*My father’s eyes are going to be all 
right, after all.’’ 

**Your father’s—eyes ?”” 

‘*Oh, yes, yes, yes! They had the operation 
yesterday. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, it was a case where they could operate, 
was it?’’? The major tried to ask the question 
in an offhand way. 

Pauline’s voice grew low with understanding. 
“*T know,’’ she whispered, ‘‘there are cases 
where they can’t operate; but it would have 
been very hard for my father if it had been 
that way with him. He’s an artist.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s hard for any man to have all the colors 
wiped off the world.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said Pauline, ‘‘there are a great 
many of us. I come along toward the front, 
and there are four younger, and we all depend 
on my father’s eyes.’’ 

“‘T am glad,’’ said the major, thoughtfully, 
‘‘that he is going to see. It would have been 
harder for him—than for me—in most ways. ’’ 

‘In all ways, wouldn’t it?’’ 

The major’s voice changed to a short ‘‘No! 
He’d have had you!’’ 

Pauline looked up quickly. ‘‘ You—mean —’”’ 

‘‘That’s exactly what I mean, yes.’’ 

Pauline studied the strong, lonely face. 
‘*But,”’ she said, ‘*you have Edwin and me. 
For I came to you this morning because I 
couldn’t go to my father, and because through 
having him—I understood, and was sorry.’’ 

After a moment the major achieved the 
gruffness he desired. ‘‘Why couldn’t you go 
to your father ?’’ 

‘* Because of Edwin and the Easter sermon. ’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, that sermon. How did it go?’’ 

‘‘Oh, splendidly! And I never heard the 
choir sing so well! And I never heard Edwin 
preach so well. You see, he was happy. I 
had told him about you.’’ 

‘*You’d told him what?’’ 

‘‘That you had let me in, that you’d let him 
in this afternoon, that you’d come to church 
to-night. ’’ 

Pauline met the major’s astounded stare 
without a tremor. ‘‘I could see behind your 
glasses,’’ she explained. 

The major did not answer. 

‘*So now Edwin’s happy about you, and 
I’m happy, too, about you and about my 
father. ’’ 

The major mused. ‘‘And I suppose your 
young fellow’s happy, too, about your father. ’’ 

“Oh, I didn’t tell Edwin. He had the 
choir—and you, you know—and the sermon. 
You always have to be cheerful for your 
Edwins, and take care of them.’’ 

**And meanwhile, who takes care of you?’’ 

‘‘But I’m a woman!’’ 

**So I perceive. ’’ 

‘**And you hate women? It’s very strange 
when you seem to understand them so well.’’ 

‘*T knew a woman pretty well once. She 
was always cheerful, for her husband’s sake 
and for her son’s. Perhaps I was the only 
one who knew what it sometimes cost her. 
You see I knew her rather intimately; she 
was my mother. ’’ 

Pauline sat so still that she did not seem to 
breathe. 

‘*She was different from most women. I 





haven’t cared to have women round much 
since then.’’ 

Pauline’s intertwined fingers at her knee 
grew cold, but they did not move. 

‘*That’s her garden out there, of course. 
Soon I can’t see its colors. I haven’t cared 
to trim the hedges—since she died. ’’ 

Pauline’s hand patted his sleeve. It seemed 
as if the little hand were crooning, ‘‘Poor 
little boy! poor little boy!’’ 

For the first time since he had worn them, 
the major’s glasses were useful to him! 

**How old are you?’’ he asked. 

‘*Twenty-two anda half. But that is quite 
old when you’re married to a minister. Did 
your mother ever get to be much older than 
that ?’” 

‘*Perhaps not!’’ muttered the major. ‘‘Per- 
haps not, although I was fifty when she died. ’’ 

Still the rhythmic patting of the light hand. 
Pauline was trying to fathom the mystery of 
the April blue beyond the window. 

‘*They don’t seem so very far away, do 





they, on Easter?’’ she murmured. ‘‘When 
their gardens are so green and gold, and when 
they send robins—not so very far away on 
Easter ?’’ 

‘*Not so very far away,’’ whispered the 
major, ‘‘on this Easter.’’ 

Then he took off his spectacles and peered 
at Pauline’s face. 

Pauline looked up at him. ‘‘I knew,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that your eyes were just like that.’’ 

Even when the major’s eyes dimmed in that 
sudden hopeless way, he did not replace his 
black glasses. He turned to Pauline in sudden 


querulousness: ‘‘ You’ll come again? The 
front door will be open.’’ 

‘*Will it be open to Edwin, too?’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, of course. ’’ 

‘*Then I’llcome. I’llcomeoften. I always 


wanted to. I’ll sing; I’ll read to you; I’ll 
tell you about the colors in the garden. I’ll— 
I’ll be your spectacles !’’ 

‘“No,’? said the major, gently, ‘‘not my 


| Spectacles. My eyes!’’ 


A BATH ID MID-AIRY 


HEN Johnnie Alcott got the 
contract for painting the iron 
stand-pipe from the Millers- 
ville Water Board, he was a proud 
and happy boy. He had been by 
far the youngest bidder, and almost 


Cy 
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these preliminaries; but after he 
had disappeared from view, and 
ceased to retort to their witticisms, 
they soon grew tired of watching 
the bare pipe and the ladders, and 
went away. When night came, 


every painter in Millersville had H Johnnie had painted about two- 
endricR 


competed. 

The stand-pipe was on Leggett’s 
Hill, fifty feet higher than the main 
part of the village. The pipe itself 
was bedded in concrete, and rose sixty feet 
above the foundation. Its diameter was twenty- 
two feet, and the walls were made of inter- 
locking sections of thin iron plate. 

In the valley at the foot of the hill a part of 
the water of Miller’s Creek had been 
turned into a succession of filtration 


Cz 


thirds of the interior surface above 
the water. He felt disappointed, 
for he had planned to finish that 
part of the job on the first day. 
When he reached the scene at sunrise the 
next morning, he was delighted to find him- 
self quite alone. Whistling cheerily, he drew 
himself, hand over hand, up to the pulley, 
grasped the top of the pipe, and started to climb 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





on the opposite side of the iron wall. The 
top was only nine feet above him—on/y nine 
feet. It might as well have been a mile! 

While he was drifting about and looking 
hopelessly up, his head and face were suddenly 
drenched by a torrent of water that burst on 
him from above. The level had sunk below 
fifty feet, and the pump had started. 

Gasping and coughing, he swam straight 
across the pipe, and rested his hands upon the 
float, while he tried to regain his breath. Some- 
how, the falling water had chilled him even 
more than his first plunge. His teeth chat- 
tered, and icy thrills swept up and down his 
arms; his legs were almost benumbed. 

The torrent poured steadily into the tank for 
several minutes; then there came a succession 
of jets, followed by a momentary trickle 
and a few spattering drops. The pump had 
stopped. 

As he clung there shivering, his eyes fell 
upon that part of the iron wall which he had 
painted the day before. The water now cov- 
ered three or four inches of the paint, yet he 
had stopped short exactly at high-water mark. 
What was the explanation ? 

Johnnie, who had small natural taste for 
mechanics, had never before given a thought 
to the mechanism that controlled the inflow of 
water. Now, however, the reason suddenly 
dawned upon him; he had held down the float 
by the weight of his arms and shoulders, and 
consequently the pump had worked longer than 
it otherwise would have done. Could he not 
in some way hold it down until the tank got 
full, and the water floated him to the top, or 
near enough for him to grasp the edge? 

His first idea was to stand upon the float; 
but reflection convinced him that although his 
weight might possibly keep the float from 
shutting off the incoming water until the sur- 
face was level with his mouth and nose, he 
would still be fully four feet below the top. 

But what if he smashed the float, and then 
drove itdown? The air inside it alone buoyed 
it up and enabled it to lift the 
lever that shut off the pump. 





beds, and from the seepage tank at 
the foot, the water was forced up 
through an iron tube that discharged 
at the top of the stand-pipe. The 
pump was driven by electricity, and 
the current was turned on and shut 
off automatically, according to the 
depth of water in the big pipe. 

Fifty-one feet was ample for the 
needs of the village. Nine feet from 
the top, on the inside, was a hollow 
metallic float, about the size of a 
football. From this float, through 
eyelets fastened to the side of the 
pipe, a small rod ran to the ground, 
where it worked a lever. When the 
water reached a depth of fifty-one 
feet, the lever was pulled up by the 
float, the circuit was broken, the 
pump stopped, and the water ceased 
to flow in. When the water sank to 
fifty feet, or a little below, the lever 
was thrust down by the weight of 
the rod, and closed the circuit, where- 
upon the pump would start, and 
keep going until stopped again by 
the float, which thus had a ‘‘play,’’ 
up and down, of a trifle over a foot. 
No permanent engineer was needed ; 
the pump-house was kept locked, and 
once in two or three days a man 
visited it, supplied plenty of lubrica- 
ting oil, and inspected the machinery. 

Leggett’s Hill was a bare, wind- 
swept pasture, not often visited 
except by the cattle that browsed 
upon it; but when Johnnie carted 
his tackle and paint to the foot of 
the stand-pipe, half the idle boys in the vil- 
lage went along to watch him and to give 
unsolicited advice. 

Strapping a twenty-foot ladder as near the 
top of one forty feet in length as was consistent 
with safety, he leaned the two against the side 
of the pipe, and climbed up, carrying an 
arrangement of ropes with two strong hooks 
at the ends. The ladder did not reach the top 
by about ten feet, and when he swung the 
hooks aloft, they struck sidewise or became 





entangled with the ropes, and fell down again | pipe. 


and again with a loud clatter, to the imminent 
peril of Johnnie’s head. 

That greatly amused the bystanders. John- 
nie lost his temper, and made wilder and still 
wilder throws. At last Fred Throop arrived 
on the scene, and told him to thrust the hooks 
up with a bamboo fish-pole. It took some 
time to get the pole, but it worked with com- 
plete success. 

The young painter now rigged a ‘‘bo’s’n’s 
chair,’’ with a piece of board for a seat, and 
hung it under the pulley that was attached 
below the hooks. By means of an extra rope, 
he now could raise and lower himself at will, 
and hold himself stationary at any level, by 
fastening the rope to a ring in the seat. 

His first task was to paint the inside of the 
pipe down to high-water mark. Accordingly, 
he got astride the top of the pipe, drew up 
the chair, with the paint and brushes swinging 
below it, reversed the hooks, and then let him- 


self down inside. 


The spectators were deeply interested in 








HE PITCHED HEADLONG OVER THE EDGE. 


astride it. He had thrown one leg over and got 
his breast level with the edge, when the hand 
beneath him caught under a hook, and was 
severely pinched by the weight of his body. 
The pain caused him to relax his grip. Feel- 
ing himself slipping backward, and in immi- 
nent danger of a fatal fall to the ground below, 
he threw himself forward. In his fright he 
threw himself forward so far that he pitched 
headlong over the edge, and fell with a great 
splash into the watery depths of the stand- 


As Miller’s Creek was fed by springs, its 
water was cold at all seasons. The filtra- 
tion beds and the tank were roofed to protect 
them from the sun, and so the water as it 
flowed into the stand-pipe still had a tem- 
perature below fifty degrees. The air of the 
June morning was some twenty degrees 
warmer. 

Johnnie seemed to be in a well, the circular 


wall of which rose straight up nine feet | 
above him on all sides, and the interior, still | 


unlighted by the sun, was filled with gray 
shadows. 

He had never gone swimming when the 
water seemed so cold. He reflected that he 
might keep afloat for an hour—perhaps longer ; 
but that he would inevitably become chilled, 
and sink, unless rescued in some manner. 

It was vain to call for help, for no one could 
possibly hear him, nor was there any likelihood 
of the stand-pipe’s being visited by his tor- 
mentors of the day before until his work called 
him to the outside again. His ropes dangled 








With the air replaced with 
water, the float would become a 
dead weight, and would help to 
hold the lever down. 

He looked curiously at the 
rounded surface under his hands. 
The float was made of heavy 
tin, and in places was discolored 
by rust. It did not seem a diffi- 
cult thing to break open; but he 
must make a thorough job of 
it. 

Slipping his hand into his 
trousers pocket, he drew out a 
jack-knife, opened the big blade, 
and jabbed at the float. The 
second blow penetrated the shell ; 
then cutting a long slash in the 
metal, he crumpled the edges 
back. Throwing his weight upon 
it, he forced it under, and the 
hollow interior quickly filled 
with water. At the same time 
the intake pipe resumed its 
splashing flow. 

Johnnie crouched on the bat- 
tered wreck of the float until 
the water came up to his chin. 
Then he steadied himself by 
resting his hands against the 
inside of the stand-pipe and stood 
up. 

Inch by inch, the surface level 
of the water crept upward along 
his body, from his waist to his 
armpits, to his shoulders, and 
at last to his face. Now was 
the crucial moment, for he was 
so nearly exhausted that he doubted whether 
he could keep afloat unaided for any length 
of time. But after a few vigorous strokes, 
he felt the circulation returning to his stiffened 
limbs. 

He feared at first that, with the removal of 
his weight, the float might rise and stop the 
flow of water, but nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. Round and round he swam, still shiv- 
ering, but with renewed strength and hope, 
until finally he was able to throw up his hand 
and grasp the edge of the pipe. 

He was some distance from the hooks that 
held up his ropes and bo’s’n’s chair; so he 
worked his way round to them, still clinging 
to the edge of the tank. When the water was 
beginning to spill over the sides, he cautiously 
climbed out, clutched the ropes, and let himself 
down. 

As soon as he was safe, he hurried to the 
lever and stopped the pump. The overflow 
speedily ceased. He then notified the water 
board, in order that they might send a man 
to repair the float before the water sank too 
low in the stand-pipe. 

That was promptly done, and before night- 
fall the apparatus was again in working order. 
Johnnie had to pay the bill, which amounted 
to about five dollars; but he did it with great 
pleasure. That and the loss of time cut down 
his profits, so that in the end he received rather 
less than two dollars a day for his labor in 
painting the pipe. But he had learned a lesson 
in resourcefulness that was worth many times 
what it had cost him. 
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ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL WILLIAM C. GORGAS 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


|" is no honor ‘‘to hold the record’’ for jump- 
ing at conclusions. 


OMETIMES the acid test of trouble shows 
that a so-called ‘‘solid’? man is merely 
plated. -s 
HE new American gunboats, Palos and 
Monocacy, do not enter active service with 
much dignity or glory, for they have been 
packed in crates, and sent across the Pacific 
in the hold of a steamship. Built, as the 
sailors say, ‘‘to run on a heavy dew,’’ and 
designed for service on the rivers and lagoons 
of the Philippine Islands, they could hardly 
have stood the storms of the ocean. 
HE old battle-ship Oregon, which in the 
Spanish War steamed round Cape Horn 
to join the ships before Santiago, will head the 
procession of vessels that will pass through 
the Panama Canal when it is formally opened. 
And as the old ship passes through the ribbon 
of water that connects the oceans, Rear Admiral 
Clark, now retired, who commanded the vessel 
on its famous run, will stand on the bridge. 


A MAN of science has recently proved to his 
own satisfaction that the person who says 
he can always tell when some one is looking 
at him from behind is mistaken. College stu- 
dents on whom he experimented guessed right 
only about half the time. He concludes that 
the person who looks round and finds some 
one staring at him has been moved to look 
round by no force inherent in the stare. 
OT only in this country, but in England, 
too, the one hundred years of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain will be 
suitably celebrated. If the necessary money 
can be obtained, a memorial will be placed in 
Westminster Abbey; Sulgrave Manor, the 
ancestral home of the Washington family, will 
be bought and kept ‘‘as a place of pilgrimage 
for Americans in England, and as a fruitful 
symbol of the kinship of the two peoples’’; 
and a chair of Anglo-American history will 
be founded, and annual prizes given for essays 
on that subject written by the school children. 
OME gentle-minded Englishman ought to 
agitate for an ‘eight-hour law for hens. 
Avaricious poultrymen in England are over- 
working their birds. One of them, who has 
six thousand hens, began last Christmas to 
light his fowl-houses morning and evening 
with electricity. Thus he cheated his hens 
into habits of early rising, and persuaded them 
to sit up until after nine o’clock, when they 
ought to have been asleep. By varying the 
candle-power, he even imitated the gradual 
increase of light in the morning and the grad- 
ual decrease of it in the evening. He reports 
that by his device he increased the yield of 
eggs during the dark months by more than 
one-third. He must have a mean disposition. 
IGHT years ago there was only one girl in 
the country who could write eighty-two 
words a minute on a typewriter, and keep it 
up for an hour. She won a prize for speed 
and accuracy in 1906, held her supremacy for 
four years, and in 1909 raised the number of 
words to ninety-five. Then in 1910 a man 
wrote 109 words a minute. He kept the lead 
for two years, but lost it in 1912 to a girl who 
wrote at the rate of 117 words. This year 


another girl has taken the prize with a record | 


of 125 words a minute. This marvelous increase 


about four years ago set up an agricultural 
bank, which, after having overcome serious 
difficulties, is now proving immensely success- 
ful. Last year its loans amounted to $110, 652; 
this year they are $880,126. To meet the 
demands on it, the bank has established twenty- 
four branches. The provincial treasurers act 


as its agents. 
® © 


UNINTENDED RESULTS. 


OR thirty years Germany has had a system 
of national insurance against sickness and 
accident. Investigators have recently 

made a thorough study of its working, and 
have reached conclusions in regard to it of 
unexpected interest and importance. 

The investigators find that although cheating 
is general and notorious, it can be neither pre- 
vented nor punished. No social stigma marks 
the man who is detected in fraud, for the public 
does not regard it as wrong to rob the govern- 
ment by making false claims for insurance. 
On the contrary, the offenders openly boast of 
the success of their scheming, and actually 
deem it an honor to receive government aid, 
no matter by what means obtained. Expe- 
rienced pensioners give advice to novices in 
respect to the symptoms they wish to assume. 
They pass round rules for feigning illness 
and disability as people in other countries 
exchange prescriptions for obtaining health 
and strength. The system, say the investi- 
gators, is robbing the working class of self- 
respect and ambition, and seriously debasing 
its moral standards. 

But the feigning of illness and accident— 
malingering, as it is called—is not the worst 
phase of the situation. The amount of actual 
sickness has increased. A man easily finds 
some ground, however slight, for making a 
claim, and then his imagination does the rest. 
The German working man falls ill more easily 
and stays ill longer than he did before gov- 
ernment insurance began. The medical men 
of Germany have come to recognize as a dis- 
ease the morbid conviction of the insured that 
they are entitled to the benefits allowed by the 
law. The prevalence of this condition of mind, 
which is wholly owing to psychological causes, 
is astounding. 

In spite of the great advance in the methods 
of treating disease, in surgical science and 
hygienic knowledge, and in sanitary condi- 
tions generally, the length of the illness fol- 
lowing any given accident among the classes 
that benefit from government insurance has 
increased enormously. - For example, among 
insured persons in Germany the average length 
of time required to recover from a broken 
collar-bone is more than eight months; for- 
merly, in the case of young people, it was 


.| from fifteen to twenty days, and in the case 


of older persons from twenty to forty days. 

The slower cure is not due to fraud. It 
is due wholly to the patient’s mental atti- 
tude toward his ailment—to his morbid or 
hysterical desire to remain an invalid and to 
draw: the benefit. So powerful is this desire 
that the German doctors are able to cure only 
9.3 per cent. of the nervous diseases that follow 
accidents, whereas, in Denmark, where insur- 
ance benefits run for only a limited time, the 
percentage of cures is 93.6 per cent. The dif- 
ference is almost incredible; but the German 
investigators, patient and unprejudiced, put 
forth to prove their assertions facts and figures 
beyond the reach of contradiction. 

Naturally enough, the statesmen of Germany 
| are anxious, for they realize that state insur- 
| ance—although conceived in a spirit of human- 
| ity—is not only weakening the moral fiber of 
| the nation, but is also sapping its physical 
stamina. 

‘“*The tragedy of all great reforms,’’ Pro- 
fessor Bernhard, one of the investigators, 
pointedly remarks, ‘‘lies in this, that the 
unintended results are more powerful than 
the intended results. ’’ 
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MANNERS OR COURTESY ? 


in speed—a gain of more than fifty per cent. | 
over that of 1906—is due as much to improve- | & wal ‘ 
ments in the typewriting-machine as to greater | ~_ university football eleven emphat- 
skill on the part of the operator. The modern| __‘#lly told his squad that he had no room 
machine responds more quickly to the touch | i it for ‘‘exeuse me’”’ players. The remark 
than the early ones, and works more freely. | has provoked much comment. Some critics 
st have condemned the spirit of it; but, after all, 

A SERIOUS obstacle to the prosperity of is not the coach right? 
many Eastern countries is the usurer who, | Football is a rough game, at best, but it is 
by charging exorbitant rates of interest, reduces | subject to definite, well-understood rules. If 
the needy borrower to absolute poverty and |a player keeps within those rules, there is no 


virtual slavery. So great was the burden on | reason why he should beg the pardon of an 


the Egyptian fellaheen that Lord Cromer got " 
the government to lend money to them at | PPonent whom he tackles hard, or bumps over, 


ordinary rates of interest—a proceeding that | jostles in the rush and hurry of the game. 
led to a remarkable increase in their pros- | If a player does not keep within the rules, he 
perity. To relieve the Filipino farmers from | has no business on the field, for he does 
a similar burden, the Philippine government | not belong with gentlemen. Making excuses 


ARLY in the fall the head coach of a 





neither justifies foul play nor compensates the 
victim of it. 

It is the same in life as in football. The 
‘*Beg pardon!’’ and the ‘‘Excuse me!’’ are 
too often merely of the lip, without sincerity, 
and so are cheap and meaningless. When a 
person elbows you out of the line at a ticket 
window or crowds ahead of you into a car seat, 
with a muttered ‘Excuse me!’’ he adds insult 
to injury. 

A veneer of manners is a poor substitute for 
genuine courtesy. 


® © 
WOMEN’S EARLY LEISURE. 


OR most well-to-do girls there is a period 
of leisure, if not of idleness, from the time 
when they leave school until they marry. 

The efficient home machinery permits them 
to give only casual service. The systematic 
claims of school have ended. Todress properly 
and to fulfil their social obligations are for the 
time their only duties. 

How easily the experience leads to deteriora- 
tion in character, and a positive unfitting of 
the girl for the duties of a wife and mother! 
She is more or less consciously waiting for 
marriage, yet while so waiting she is perhaps 
acquiring habits of extravagance, self-indul- 
gence, and social ambition, the greatest of 
obstacles to family happiness. 

Instead, she might be preparing herself for 
future usefulness and happiness in one of three 
ways. She might be gaining a business point 
of view in some remunerative occupation; she 
might be acquiring tastes that would supply a 
stimulating avocation during the years when 
she is giving her chief attention to her chil- 
dren; or she might be serving an apprentice- 
ship in public work that will give her wisdom 
to help in solving those community problems 
that can advantageously fill a woman’s second 
leisure after her children are grown. 

If she takes up an active occupation, it 
should be one that will train her in business 
methods. It should be a salaried rather than 
a volunteer service; for a volunteer too often 
receives thanks and flattery where a paid 
worker of the same capacity who renders the 
same service will either receive the criticism 
that leads to improvement, or will be dismissed. 
To know that she has some marketable skill 
upon which she can rely in emergency; to 
familiar with the relation that exists between 
effort and income among the workers; to learn 
the rigid rules that govern labor—these are 
things that a woman will find of real and last- 
ing value. 

The great tragedy of many a woman’s life 
is that during the babyhood of her children 
she becomes so exhausted physically and so out 
of touch with the general interests of the com- 
munity that she never again acquires enough 
breadth of view to permit her to be a helpful 
companion to her maturing children. Only 
the woman with thoroughly disciplined mind 
and character can retain unimpaired through 
her shut-in years the vigor and value of her 
personality. Such a woman can keep the 
respect of ther children; and, moreover, she 
can be of the highest value to the community 
in the leisure that comes to her in middle age. 

The durable satisfactions of life arise from 
a thorough understanding of your place in the 
social mechanism, and from filling that place 
to the best of your ability. 
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FIGHTERS FOR HUMANITY. 


L. William ©. Gorgas, the United States 
army officer who rid Panama of yellow 
fever, and thus made it possible to build 

the Panama Canal, has started for Johannes- 
burg, in South Africa. There he will attack 


pneumonia and the other diseases that now | 


afflict the workmen of the mining companies 
of the Transvaal. Dr. S. T. Darling, bacteri- 
ologist at Ancon Hospital, and another medical 
officer from the Canal Zone go with him. 

The great mining companies of the Rand 
employ more workers than there ever were on 
the Panama Canal. Most of them are ignorant 
natives, among whom pneumonia, malaria, and 
other diseases peculiar to the locality have 
run almost unchecked. 

The principal gold-mines and the diamond- 
mines of the Transvaal occupy a ninety-mile 
stretch of territory in the neighborhood of 
Johannesburg. The conditions are very dif- 
ferent from those that confronted the sanitary 
officers at Panama, for Johannesburg lies more 
than a mile above the level of the sea, and has 
cold winters and far less rainfall than the 
isthmus. 

Largely through the efforts of Colonel Gorgas 
and other American sanitary officers, yellow 


fever has absolutely disappeared from New 
Orleans, Havana, Panama, and other places 
that it formerly afflicted. It is now largely 
confined to Guayaquil in Ecuador, and Para 
and Manaos in Brazil. At the direction of the 
United States government, Colonel Gorgas 
recently visited Guayaquil, and suggested 
methods of ridding it of the scourge. The 
government of Ecuador hopes to adopt his 
suggestions as soon as it can assume the ex- 
pense. At Panama a few years ago 880 labor- 
ers in every thousand suffered from malaria. 
The ratio is now about 120 to the thousand. 
There, too, pneumonia, the disease that is 
causing such serious havoc at the South 
African mines, has been greatly reduced by 
changes in housing conditions and improve- 
ments in drainage and sanitation. The death- 
rate at Panama, once notoriously high, is now 
lower than that of most cities in this country. 

The achievements of American sanitary offi- 
| cers in Cuba and Panama are quite as remark- 
‘able as the construction of the canal itself. 
What these men may accomplish for the human 
| race in another continent will now command 


| attention. 
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OUR PROVINCIALISM. 


N the years before the United States became 
a ‘‘world power,’’ our government had the 
reputation of disregarding international 

etiquette in dealing with foreign affairs. There 
has been a vast improvement in that respect. 
Our Secretaries of State are now rarely open 
to that reproach. The government conforms 
strictly to the conventionalities observed by 
other nations. 

But there has not been a corresponding 
improvement in the attitude of the unofficial 
public. In both Houses of Congress members 
express themselves on questions of foreign 
policy, even the most delicate, in a way that 
embarrasses the government, and excites the 
| derision, sometimes the ire, of the nations with 
| which we happen to be in controversy. 

The press gives the most meager information 
on which to base intelligent judgment, but 
expresses itself with a recklessness that has no 
| counterpart in any other country. 
| The ordinary man is not in a position to 
| know the right and the wrong of matters of 
| public policy. He is not interested; but even 
|if he were, his newspaper would give him 
| little help. With a sure instinct, the man- 
| agers of the newspapers cater to the love of 
| sports and the craving for whatever is personal 
| and contentious in domestic politics. Foreign 
| news they relegate to the obscure corners. 
| At this very moment there are questions on 


| which the general public ought to be well 
| informed, because it is the general public to 
| whom, collectively, the decision of such mat- 
| ters is at last committed. Upon only one of 
| these questions—the situation in Mexico—is 
| adequate information generally accessible; and 
|the reason that Mexican affairs are made 
| prominent in the news of the day is not so 
| much that they bear on our national policy as 
that the scene is close at our doors, and that 
the situation may require armed intervention. 
| Who knows the right and the wrong of the 
controversy with Colombia that arose out of 
the secession of the republic of Panama? How 
many men can tell the reasons that Russia 
| gives for excluding American Jews from her 
territory? Sooner or later we shall have to 
decide a whole group of questions raised or to 
| be raised by the construction of the Panama 
| Canal, but the attitude of the average man 
| toward them is one of complete indifference. 
| The new tariff act, with its preference in favor 
| of imports that come in American ships, will 
| necessarily compel a modification of the policy 
of commercial treaties, or a trade war, or both; 
but we show no interest in the matter, or in 
the dispute with Japan, which is still unsettled. 

These are all subjects on which the people 
ought to be informed, and on which they 
should try to reach intelligent conclusions. It 
is time that this nation of a hundred million 


| people should awake from its provincialism. 


| oe eS & 


|'NATURE @ SCIENCE 


| "THE PATH OF AN X-RAY.—A wonder- 
ful and useful achievement is that of the 
English physicist, Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, who 
has discovered how to make visible on a pho- 
tographic plate the path of any ray from a 
radio-active substance. By this means he can 
record the flight of a single particle so minute 
that a million million million find room in one 
cubic centimeter, a feat sutticiently marvelous. 
| The process, however, is not merely curious ; it 
| is important, for it makes phenomena visible 
| that hitherto have been investigated and 
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understood only by process of reasoning. When 
radio-active rays pass through the air they 
cause the air in their path to be ionized; that 
is to say, air-particles form that carry positive 
and negative charges of electricity (electrified 
ions). When the air is saturated with water- 
vapor, moisture gathers upon, these particles, 
and the paths of the rays are marked by the 
condensation of moisture on the ions they 
produce. To make these paths visible photo- 
graphically, Mr. Wilson allowed the base of 
the chamber that contained the moist and 
ionized air to drop slightly. The expansion 
‘that followed caused the moisture to condense 
on any ions that were present. At the same 
time, Mr. Wilson passed a spark through a 
mercury arc, and thus got light enough to 
illuminate the vapor-coated ions and record 
them on the plate. The photographs show very 
interesting and instructive diversities between 
the several kinds of ray. The feat is as grati- 
fying a proof of the correctness of scientific 
reasoning as the telescopic discovery of the 
planet Neptune, the existence of which had 
been postulated as a necessity by mathemati- 
cians. ® 


NEW FRUIT.—Those members of the staff 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture who explore the world for new fruits 
and plants that may be profitably grown in 
this country seem to have found a promising 
fruit in the jujube, one of the principal fruits 
, of China. According 
| to the National Geo- 
' graphic Magazine, 
| the jujube is quite as 
' delicious as a choice 
, date, and can be 
grown hundreds of 
miles farther north; 
for example, trees in 
' the grounds of the 
Department of Agri- 
culture at Washing- 
a ton have withstood 
temperatures considerably below zero. The 
jujube-tree grows from thirty to fifty feet high, 
and is found both wild and cultivated in China, 
the Malay Archipelago, Ceylon, India, tropical 
Africa, and Australia. The Chinese cultivate 
many varieties, which they distinguish by the 
size and the shape of their fruits. Some of 
the varieties are highly valued as desserts. 
Some are seedless, and are usually stewed with 
Tice; some are eaten fresh, and some are dried, 
candied, or preserved. 
& 






HE PORT OF POMPEII.—Excavators at 

Pompeii have discovered traces of the site 
of the port to which, during the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, the greater part of the popu- 
lation is believed to have fled, in the hope that 
the Roman fleet would rescue them. Accord- 
ing to the London Times, the investigators 
have found a road to the sea that shows 
signs of the passage of wheels. They have 
also unearthed the masonry-work of a harbor, 
obviously water-worn. The port is about 
three-quarters of a mile from the present sea- 
shore, and less than half a mile from the ruined 
city. It is buried about twenty-three feet 
deep beneath a layer of earth, lava and ashes. 
With further digging, the excavators expect to 
find many skeletons, treasures of gold, and 
works of art. e 


HE WIRELESS TELEPHONE.— The 

day may soon come when we can talk to 
our friends at sea as easily as we can now 
reach them by wireless telegraphy. The exper- 
iments of the Marconi Company have proved 
so successful that the manager of the company, 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, predicts that the time is 
not far distant when a wireless telephone serv- 
ice between ship and shore will be possible. 
As soon as the company has thoroughly proved 
the value of its new apparatus in practical 
operation, and can be sure of making the instru- 
ment profitable commercially, it will make a 
definite announcement of its plans. 


& > > > 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


AMMANY DEFEATED.—Mr. John Pur- 

roy Mitchel, the candidate of the anti- 
Tammany forces in New York, was elected 
as mayor on November 4th, by a plurality of 
more than 100,000 votes. Mr. Mitchel, who 
is a Democrat, was elected president of the 
board of aldermen on the anti - Tammany 
ticket four years ago. He resigned in the 
summer to become collector of the port of New 
York, by appointment from President Wilson. 


The anti-Tammany candidates for comptroller | 
| some of its members, Mr. Vanderlip, a former 


and for president of the board of aldermen were 
also elected, although they were opposed by 
nominees of the Hearst Independence League, 
as well as by Tammany candidates. Theanti- 


Tammany officials will therefore control the | 
| no rights in the management of the bank. 


board of estimate, which oversees the appro- 
priations for public work. 
& 

HE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE will 

not be controlled by the Democrats, for 
enough Republicans were elected to the Assem- 
bly to give that party a majority in the lower 
House of the Legislature. Former Governor 








Sulzer, who ran for the Assembly on the Pro- 
gressive ticket in a New York City district, 
was elected by voters who desired to rebuke 
the leaders of Tammany Hall. 
® 

HREE DEMOCRATIC GOVERNORS. — 

Mr. David I. Walsh, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetts, was elected to the governor- 
ship by a plurality of more than fifty thousand 
over the combined opposition of Republican, 
Progressive, and independent candidates. The 
Democratic candidates for lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of state, attorney-general and state 
treasurer were also elected. In New Jersey, 
Mr. James F. Fielder, who became acting gov- 
ernor on the resignation of Governor Wilson 
to become President, was elected governor. He 
was opposed by Republican and Progressive 
candidates. Mr. Henry C. Stuart was chosen 
Governor of Virginia without opposition. 

° @ 

HE PROGRESSIVE VOTE. —Mr. Charles 

S. Bird, the Progressive candidate for 
Governor of Massachusetts, polled about 127,000 
votes. That is four thousand more than he 
polled last year, and ten thousand more than 
the Republican candidate received this year. 
The Progressive candidates for the minor offices 
on the state ticket polled about eighty thou- 
sand votes. In New Jersey, the vote for Mr. 
Everett Colby, the Progressive candidate for 
governor, was about forty thousand, or about 
a hundred -thousand less than the vote for 
Colonel Roosevelt last year. 


® 


ENATOR BY POPULAR VOTE.—Mr. 
Blair Lee, Democrat, was elected to the 
United States Senate from Maryland by popu- 
lar vote, to succeed Mr. William P. Jackson, Re- 
publican, appointed to the vacancy caused by 
the death of Senator Isidor Rayner. Mr. Lee 
is the first man to be elected to the Senate by 
popular vote. He was opposed by Republican 
and Progressive candidates. 
& 
HIN A.—On November 4th, President Yuan 
Shih-kai expelled from the Chinese parlia- 
ment more than three hundred members of the 
Kwo Ming Tang party because of their oppo- 
sition to his policies. Dr. Sun Yat-sen was 
leader of the party at one time, but he is now 
in exile, and has been succeeded in the leader- 
ship by other residents of southern China who 
are not in sympathy with the plans of Presi- 
dent Yuan. They desire to adopt a con- 
stitution that will curtail the powers of the 
president, but Yuan objects to any restrictions 
at the present time. He has declared martial 
law in Peking. ® 


‘HE INCOME TAX.— There is much un- 
certainty about the meaning of those 
provisions of the income-tax law which direct 
employers to deduct the income tax from the 
salary of employés, and that order corporations 
to deduct from the interest on bonds the 
amount of the tax chargeable against the 
income of the bondholders. ‘These deductions 
were to be made after November ist. Late on 
the afternoon of that day, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau issued a circular of explanation, but it 
left the matter still in such confusion that the 
savings-banks in the large cities refused to 
accept interest coupons on deposit, as has been 
the custom in the past, and the state and 
national banks accepted the coupons only for 
collection, subject to whatever tax might ulti- 
mately be charged against them. The confusion 
was so great that the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association asked Senator Lewis to seek the 
repeal of the provisions of the law that require 
employers and corporations to deduct the tax 
from salaries and interest payments, and to let 
the collector levy directly upon the individual 
taxpayer. . 


INANCIAL LEGISLATION.—The Sen- 

ate committee on banking and currency has 
made many changes in the Glass-Owen banking 
and currency bill passed by the House. The 
most radical change was made on October 
3ist, when the committee voted to reduce the 
number of regional reserve banks from twelve 
to four. The House bill provides that the 
national banks shall invest twenty per cent. 
of their capital in the shares of the regional 
reserve banks. The Senate committee has 
decided that ten per cent. of the capital and 
surplus of each bank will be enough to pro- 
vide capital for the new banks, and that the 
dividends paid shall be six per cent. instead of 
five. The committee has also considered the 
establishment of a single central bank with 


| branches, in place of the regional banks for 


which the bill provides; and at the request of 


Comptroller of the Currency, submitted a plan 
for such a bank to be controlled by the gov- 
ernment. The shares in the bank would be 
offered to the public as an investment carrying 


MBASSADOR FROM SPAIN.—On No- 
vember 2d, soon after the arrival in Madrid 


|of Mr. Joseph E. Willard, the new American 


ambassador, Sefior Hontoria, an under-secre- 
tary in the foreign office, was appointed as 
first Spanish ambassador to the United States. 





FAMILY OF FIVE 
ALL DRANK COFFEE FROM INFANCY. 
It is a common thing in this country to see whole 
families growing up with nervous systems weak- 
ened by coffee drinking. 


That is because many parents do not realize that | 


coffee contains a drug—caffeine—which causes the 
trouble. (The same drug is found in tea.) 

“There are five children in my family,” writes 
an lowa mother, “all of whom drank coffee from 
infancy up to two years ago. 

“My husband and I had heart trouble and were 
advised to quit coffee. We did so and began to 
use Postum. We now are doing without medicine 
and are entirely relieved of heart trouble. 

(Caffeine causes heart trouble when continually 
used as in coffee drinking. ) 

“Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak digestion 
from birth, and yet always craved and was given 
coffee. When we changed to Postum he liked it 
and we gave him all he wanted. He has been 
restored to health by Postum and still likes it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Write for the little book, ““The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 

“There’s a reason” for Postum. 











The Most Fortunate 
Babies Wear 






Pants for Infants 


They are fortunate because 
their mothers know what is 
most comfortable for tender 
little bodies, as well as cleanly 
and hygienic. 

OMO PANTS are light, cool 
and soft, not stiff, harsh and 
heating like ordinary kinds. 
ee aged Moisture Proof. 
Sold by good dealers every- 
where. 


Plain or lace-trimmed, 25c to $1.00 
OMO BIBS, 15e to 50c. OMO CRIB SHEETS. 
OMO SANITARY SHEETING. 

Write for Booklet. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 


























F To every reader of Youth's 
Companion we will send free 
acardboard model of the Flexible Flyer, 
which shows how it steers; also a hand- 
some colored descriptive booklet contain- 
ing coasting scenes, etc. Merely drop usa 
postal and say, “Send — and booklet.’ 


S.L. Alles &C Cosi 11000 » Philadelphia 











Fiexibie 
Fiver 


The ideal Christmas gift 
for boys and girls 


Nowadays they want more than a steering 
sled—they want the Flexible Flyer, whose 
grooved runners enable them to steer at full 
speed without skidding, dodge around ob- 
stacles, and out-distance all other sleds. 


The only sled with grooved runners 


It goes faster, steers truer, controls easier, and 
is safer than any other sled ever invented. 
Its famous steering bar does away with 
draggihg the feet, and the consequent wear 
and tear on boots and shoes; prevents wet 
feet, colds and doctor’s bills. 


Outlasts three ordinary sleds 


Strongly constructed yet light enough to 
easily pull up hill. 

Seven sizes, carrying 1 child to6 grown-ups. 
If your dealer can’t supply you send your 
order to us and give us his name. We will 
ship—express prepaid east of the Mississippi 
—upon receipt of price named below. 


fio. 1, 28 in: eas. 4 No.4, 52 in. long, $4.50 
42 in. long, No.5, 63 in. long, 6. 
: 33 No. 6, 101 in. long, 12.00 
cer, 56 in. long, $4. 














Look for the spread-eagle 
trademark and insist on 


it bears this trade- 
mark it! it ie *t a Flexible Flyer. 














Heat thatout- 
tricks cold! 


Jack Frost is nimble and seeks 
every advantage to gain the 
mastery of Cold over Comfort. 
Disease germs flourish when the 
body is shivery—or when the 
big blood vessels at the ankles 
are chilled. Just as you protect 
the water pipes in your home 
against freezing, so you should 
protect your blood vessels and 
body’s vitality against drafty 
rooms and cold floors by putting 
in the only heating outfit that 
invariably outwits and out-tricks 
the bleakest winter weather — 


NERICAN [DEAL 


High winds cannot arrest nor chilling cold off- 
set = ample flow of warmth from IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. Thi 
radiate nothing but cleanly, healthful warm 
—suited to an athlete, ora baby and the fam- 
ily pets. AMERICAN Radiators are built in 
many heights, widths and shapes, which ad- 
mit their location in any convenient part of a 
room, hall or vestibule—to meet and bar out 
id. They out-trick the cold at all ex- 
posed points. 

AMERICAN Radiators are made in symmet- 
rical, plain and ornamental tterns, which 
take bronze or enamel-paint finish in tints to 
match perfectly any furnishings, however ar- 
tistic. Made in curves, corners, with plate- 
warming oven, high-legs, carpet-feet, and with 


ventilat: attachments for insuring liberal 
volumes oy. warmed air throughout the 
building. ilers are self. acting. 


Kindle i, fire once a 
year, putin coal once or 
twice a day,takeup ashes 
every other day,and your 
rooms are automatically 
kept evenly warm. 
No parts to wear or burn 
out, warp or loosen—will 
outlast your building. 
Our immense annual 
sales in America and 
Europe enable us to offer 
IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 
at a cost no greater than 
asked for ordinary out- 
fits—at prices now easily 
within reach of all. Ac- - 
cept no substitutes. 
Act now. Six months cold weather ahead ! 
Out-trick Jack Frost as long as your building 
endures, and save enough in fuel, repairs, doc- 
tor-bills, care-taking and household cleaning 
to quickly re- 
ay cost. 
asily put 
into old or 
new cottages, 
farm houses, 
flats, schools, 
churches, 
stores, public 
buildings, 
etc., without 
disturbing 
old heaters 
until ready to 
build fire in 
the new. 
Learn how to 
save heating- 
dollars by 








A No. 2-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 
340 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing owner $160, 
were used to heat this cottage. 
At this price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, compe- 


tent oe, K his did not include asking forfree 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, “ 
freight, etc., which are extra, and catalog Ideal 
vary according to climatic and eating. 
other conditions. Write today. 





Write also for ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
catalog. Machine is cellar- 
set, "“Sconpeted by iron 
suction Riz ipe to rooms 
above. Itis the first genu- 
inely practical machine, 
and will last as long as 
the building. 
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But the most characteristic of all his utterances 
was at Pitlochry, in 1881, when he saw a dog being 
ill-treated. He at once interposed, and when the 
owner resented his interference, and told him, 
“It’s not your dog,’”’ he cried out, ‘‘It’s God’s dog, 
and I’m here to protect it!’’— Graham Balfour’s 
“The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson.” (Vol. I, 
page 217.) 

OW quickly valiant and how swiftly kind 

Thy spirit,—like some errant knight of song,— 

That “rides abroad redressing human wrong,” 
But that thy love was not to creatures blind. 
The chivalry Sir Walter sang,—the mind 
Quixotic by Cervantes drawn,—belong 

To thee: and kindred art thou to that throng 
Of noble knights—Sir Philip Sidney’s kind. 

No story from thy pen, nor any song, 

Is touched with larger courage than thy life, 
That faced the night and battled with the strong, 
With specters of disease and death held strife, 
And came at last in far-off isles to fall, 

Red gauntlet won: and thou beloved of all. 
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THE GIFT AND THE GIVER. 


HE night was raw and 
T dreary,and the streets down 

by the wharves were at 
their worst. One man, wander- 
ing through them, found them 
terrible. He was not a poor man 
as the world defines poverty. He 
had plenty of money. But he was bankrupt 
in joy, in hope, in enthusiasm and purpose in 
life, —in everything that makes the years worth 
while, —and he was trying to push his courage 
to the point of putting an end to it all that 
night. 

But some one was down at the wharves 
before him—a miserable little outcast, shiver- 
ing and starved, who begged him for help. 
Impatiently he flung the child a coin. The 
boy snatched it, and ran off as fast as his 
weakness would let him. The man watched 
him a moment, and then the whim seized him 
to see how the child would spend the money. 
He followed him listlessly; he was not much 
interested, but it would serve to fill a few 
minutes. 

The boy made his way to a wretched eating- 
place, and the man watched him through the 
dirty window. What he saw startled him. 
He had known that there were hungry people 
in the world, but never, until he saw that 
starved child ravenously devour the unappeti- 
zing food, had he realized what hunger really 
was. When the boy came out, the man was 
waiting. He had forgotten the wharves and 
his purpose that night; he had found some- 
thing to do: he had to see that that boy did 
not get into such a condition again. 

There was only one way: he must take 
care of the boy himself. There were plenty 
of discouragements, but the man did not give 
up; the difficulty of the problem put him on 
his mettle. It did more than that: one boy, 
even with all a boy’s possibilities, was not 
business enough for a man; so there were 
other boys—with other and still larger prob- 
lems. The man who had thought of killing 
himself because there was nothing interesting 
to live for, became a Christian and a philan- 
thropist, whose life was full to the brim. He 
was saved by a gift to a beggar. 

But that was not quite all the truth. He 
might have given that coin to one of the or- 
ganized charities. They would have fed the 
child, and put him in the way of oversight 
and training. The result to the boy might 
have been much the same. But not to the 
man. It was the bit of himself that he gave, 
even though it was nothing more than listless 
curiosity at first, that led him finally into the 
heart of life. Organized charity is wise, but 
it must mean organized hearts, as well as 
bank-books, or the blessing is lost. 
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JUSTICE AT CHRISTMAS. 
‘| REALLY don’t see how I am 





going to get through this Christ- 

mas!” sighed little Mrs. Evans, 
the dressmaker. ‘1 want to make 
it happy for mother, you know, and 
give her all the comforts she needs ; 
but my expenses in other ways are 
pretty heavy.” 

“You surprise me,” said her neighbor, Mrs. 
Baker, who had run in with a tumbler of jelly for 
the old lady. ‘The college girls like you so much, 
and give you so much to do, that I supposed you 
were quite prosperous.” 

“Oh, there’s work enough,” rejoined the other, a 
bit wearily. “But the girls are thoughtless. They 
order expensive dresses, often at the shortest 
possible notice—and pay when the fancy takes 
them. Most of them are friendly and pleasant- 





spoken, and a few of them pay promptly. Those s 


are not the rich ones, either. You can depend 
much more on the poor girls, who have to plan 
closely. A bill means more to them.” 

“It’s a shame,” murmured her friend, sympa- 
thetically. 

“Did you notice that tall girl who was just going 
out with a suit case and a box as you came in?” 
asked Mrs. Evans. ‘‘That’s Miss Richards. Isn’t 
she handsome? She’s a sophomore; and they say 
she’s one of the most popular girls in college. 
Well, she came in here a week ago, and said she’d 
just got to have a dress made to take away this 





afternoon. College closes to-day for the holidays. 
She’s going home with one of the other girls, and 
there’s some special party in her honor to-morrow 
night. She coaxed me until I promised to do it, 
though I had more on hand already than I knew 
how to put through. 

“Well, the dress turned out a beauty. I wish 
you could have seen it: pale blue charmeuse, with 
Irish lace; just the thing for her complexion. 
And this afternoon in she sails, just before train- 
time, and says it’s ‘wonderful,’ and she’s ‘so much 
obliged, Mrs. Evans.’ She can hardly wait to 
have it put in the box, and sails out again with 
never a word about the bill. You’d think it might 
occur to her that J might have some special plans 
for the holidays, to say nothing of the fact that I 
bought the lace and findings out of my own pocket, 
and shall be out that much extra until the bill is 
paid.” 

“It’s simply outrageous!” exclaimed Mrs. Baker. 
“When do you suppose she will condescend to 
pay you?” ; 

“Oh, some time in the middle of the winter, per- 
haps. But I’ve no doubt she’ll buy a lot of fine 
Christmas presents for her friends. And I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if she even sent mea 
pretty Christmas card. Well, I guess Christmas 
cards are about all J shall be sending this year.” 

“T call such performances downright dishonest!” 
cried the indignant Mrs. Baker. 

“No, it’s not that,” replied the little dressmaker. 
“They’re good girls, and are sure to pay some 
time, but they just don’t stop to think. And I 
don’t believe they’ve been taught as they should be. 
I hear this Miss Richards is planning to do settle- 
ment work among the poor. I guess the poor could 
teach her a few things about paying for things 
promptly.” 

“I guess they could,” said her neighbor. 
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A VALUABLE OLD HAT. 


N a certain California town there lives an old 
hatter, who for almost fifty years has carried on 
his business of cleaning, blocking and repairing 

hats, in various Western states. His most cher« 
ished possession is a curious and valuable Mexican 
beaver hat that he bought thirty-five years ago 
from one Don Juan Bonilla in El Paso, Texas, for 
seventy-five dollars in gold. 

Bonilla brought the hat to Mr. Chadeayne, the 
hatter, to be repaired. Chadeayne was struck by 
the unusual workmanship, and examined it closely. 
From the hand-made label inside the hat he learned 
that it had been made in 1776. He found that 
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the braid that formed the brim and the band were 
heavily inlaid with gold. On each side of the 
crown there was a heavy silver plate, on which 
bs engraved a Mexican eagle with outstretched 
wings. 

Sefior Bonilla said that the hat had cost one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars when new, and had been 
handed down from father to son for four genera- 
tions. It took a good deal of persuasion to induce 
him to sell it, but Mr. Chadeayne’s persistence 
was at length rewarded. 

The hat weighs almost ten pounds, but it is still 
soft and pliable, and it keeps its shape and style 
perfectly, in spite of its age. The wide braid that 
encircles it contains almost fifty dollars’ worth of 
pure gold. 

& © 


A RACE AGAINST HUNGER. 


HE terrible phantom that haunts every trav- 
eler in the desert is the possibility that he 
will not find water. The arctic explorer 
rarely suffers from thirst, but another danger, 
equally terrible and menacing, is always on his 
trail—starvation. In “Lost in the Arctic,’ Capt. 
Ejnar Mikkelsen, the explorer who, after having 
been given up for dead for over two years, was 
picked up in East Greenland by a sailing vessel, 
gives a graphic account of his race against 
hunger. Their sledge dogs dead, their outfits aban- 
doned, every morsel of food long since devoured, 
the only hope of Mikkelsen and his companion 
was to reach 17 Kilometer Nzsset, where, on the 
fall trip, they had left a few tins of food. 


Every two hours we make a short halt, but the 
rest is spoiled by the thought of the uncomfortable 
quarter of an hour that awaits us when we start, 
and try to get our stiffened muscles into working 
order again. Our feet especially are very painful; 
the ankles are swollen and horribly tender. 

The pangs of hunger increase every minute. 
For ~ | own part, I can think of nothing but food. 
At first my thou hts dwell upon all sorts of dishes, 
but gradually they concentrate themselves upon 
sandwiches—Danish sandwiches. In particular, 
my fancy turns upon the food that I have seen 

iven away to beggars, and I grow furious at the 

ought of the contempt with which these gentry 
often regard such gifts. Gradually the thought 
takes possession of me that I am walking in the 
streets of Copenhagen, eagerly on the lookout for 
sandwiches. Suddenly I spy what I am seekin 
a little white object lying to the right of me. 
turn to pick it up, but, as I stop, my foot strikes 
against a stone. The shock brings me back to 
stern reality. I take in my belt and stagger on 

in. 

versen is in no better case. I notice that he 
frequently stops and peers through the field-glass 
at something on ahead; then he lets the glass fall 
again with a shake of the head. Once or twice I 
ask what he is looking at, but the answer is always 
the same; he thought he had discovered a case of 
provisions, but it turned out to be a rock. 

According to our reckoning, we ought to reach 
17 Kilometer Nesset by about six in the evening. 
We keep a sharp lookout for the point, and sight 
something about four o’clock that looks like it. 
Once more, however, we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment; it is not the point. 

We pass many old camping-places, relics of the 
Danmark Expedition, but although we search long 
and carefully among the old tins for any remains 





of food, we find nothing. In the gathering dark- 
ness, every point we a) — seems to us the one 
we seek. Encourage iy thought of food, we 
redouble our efforts. But when we get close 
enough to see that it is not the point, our flickering 
flame of energy dies down, and we stagger sullenly 
along with bowed heads. 

We have no longer any idea of our whereabouts, 
and it is indescribably uncanny to see, time after 
time, the same headland with the two small hil- 
locks at its foot, the ghost of 17 Kilometer N zsset. 
About ten o’clock, half-mad with hunger and 
exhaustion, we give it up, and creeping as close 
together as possible, try to sleep. But the pain in 
Iversen’s leg is so great that he cannot sleep, and 
he is half out of his mind. He wakes me at mid- 
night, and begs me to go on. 

t is bitterly cold, and the wind has shifted so 
that it is blowing in our faces. Staggering un- 
steadily, and feeling our way with our sticks, off 
we go into the darkness. 

Finally, after another long march, we sight a 

int that resembles 17 Kilometer Nesset, and 
his time it is no trick of the imagination. The 
race is won, for at the point we find fuel, and tins 
of soup and peas. 


@eTHANKFUL SPIRIT 


@y JohnClair Minot 
A ——— 
NE morning in November, 
When skies were drear and gray, 
A happy little stranger 
Threw sunshine on my way. 
He waved his hand in greeting 
As he came down the road, 
And smiled a smile so winning” 
That I forgot my load. 


“T am the Thankful Spirit,” 
He said, and smiled again; 
“I travel far in autumn, 
And sing amid the grain. 
When harvest-time is over, 
I fill the world with cheer, 
Till all men join in praising 
The bounties of the year.” 


Then to the Thankful Spirit 
I spake what filled my heart: 
“When harvest praise is given, 
Why do you then depart? 
Why not sit down and tarry 
While seasons come and go, 
And make each‘day Thanksgiving? 
It would be better so.” 


And straightway came the answer: 
“T fain would tarry here; 

I would not be a stranger 
Who comes but once a year. 

If you will make me welcome 
Beside you at your hearth, 

Our daily feast, 1 promise, 
Shall be the best on earth.” 


* © 


THE PICTURE AND THE PLACE. 


GENTS for crayon studios or enlarging pic- 
A ture concerns are not much in favor in the 
Hallowell neighborhood. And Mrs. Hunter 
is a problem for any kind of agent whatever. She 
is prone in moments of weakness to subscribe for 
things, and then grow daily more indignant with 
herself and with the agent until, when the time 
for delivery comes, the agent is due for a very 
uncomfortable half-hour. Sometimes she man- 
ages to forget that she ever ordered the article, or 
refuses on other grounds to accept it. 


In an unguarded moment, under the hypnotic 
persuasions of a garrulous picture agent, she gave 
up a photograph of Sam, her husband, and signed 
an order for a life-size reproduction, which was to 
cost $3.60—frame included. As the time for the 
delivery of the picture drew near, Mrs. Hunter’s 
mind dwelt more and more on the things she could 
buy with that $3.60, and she began to realize how 
little she really cared to have Sam’s familiar coun- 
tenance staring at her from the parlor wall. 

At last the picture came. The yes pe drove 
up to the gate, sprang briskly out, and came up to 
the door — a large, flat parcel wrapped in 
Manila paper. Of course he was not the agent 
who too! e order. They always sent a different 
one to deliver. 

Mrs. Hunter was ready for him. She opened 
the door almost before he knocked, and faced him 
with a look of desperate resolve. 

The young man bowed and smiled. He laid his 
hat on a chair and removed the wrappings from 
the picture. Heleaned the frame against the wall, 
Semmes back, and began to rub his hands with 
satisfaction. 

“Now isn’t that fine?” he said, affably. 

“Fine!” Two weeks of regretful scorn were 

ured into the word. Mrs. 

reath, and then launched forth: 

“Young man, take that thing out of ~~ house! 
I won’t have it. Why, it’s horrible! Nobody in 
the world would recognize that as my husband —” 

“But, madam —” 

“Don’t argue with me!” she said, owin, 
angrier as she went on. “TI tell you that does no! 
look any more like Sam than it does like the King 
of England. I won’t accept it.” 

“Madam,” said the agent, with an aggrieved and 
astonished air, when Mrs. Hunter used for 
breath, “there is some serious mistake. I did 
not know that this was meant to be a picture of 
your husband. A lady 
ordered it enlarged, and I am merely showing it to 
you as a sample of our work.” 

Mrs. Hunter glared and swallowed; then she 
broke out: “A sample! Some woman below here 
ordered it! Young man, that picture don’t go 
out of my house. You shall not carry my hus- 
band’s picture around for a sample.” 

And the agent, with the $3.60 in his pocket, 
returned to the buggy, chuckling, “It’s easy to 
deliver the right picture in the right place—if you 
know how,” he mused, “but it’s a little hard on 


® © 


A MUCH-TRAVELED BAS-RELIEF. ; 
N' sooner does an artist attain fame than 


unter caught her 


innumerable anecdotes of the hardships 
and struggles of his early life begin to cir- 
culate. But the courage and determination that 
figure in the story that Lectures Pour Tous tells of 
Carpeaux, the famous French sculptor of the last 
century, are so characteristic of the artist’s later 
life that the tale deserves repetition. 
While still an unknown, struggling student, 
rpeaux determined to get his work and his 
name before the public; so he sent a bas-relief 
that he had just finished to the Salon, in the hope 
of gaining the notice of Napoleon III. 
e subject he had chosen was “The Surrender 





of Abd-el-Kader to Napoleon III.” He labored 
so hard over the work that he fell ill. Helayona 
sick-bed in the ss when the news came that 
the Salon jury had accepted the bas-relief, and 
would hang it at the ) appcegeming exhibition. 

Unfortunately, Abd-el- Kader was so poorly 

laced in the on that it entirely escaped the 
notice of public and emperor alike. Carpeaux 
was not discouraged. He was no sooner out of 
the hospital than he heard that the emperor was 
to visit some cities of northern France. Immedi- 
ately he packed the cherished group, and set off 
for Valenciennes. When the emperor entered 
the city hall of that town, the bas-relief was 
exhibited at the entrance. Napoleon "oo 

bo . Unfortunately, Lemaire, the deputy 
from that district, was something of a sculptor 
himself, and of a jealous disposition as well. 

“Bah!” he replied. “An uninteresting piece; 
the work of a student —’” The emperor passed on. 

Undaunted, Carpeaux repacked his work and 
set off for Lille. There the collapse of the ball- 
room floor put a stop to the festivities, and to the 
emperor’s visit. Carpeaux started for Amiens. 
Tired out a his travels, he slept, and did not 
wake until the train was pulling nto Arras. He 
got back to Amiens as quickly as he could, only 
© be arrested as a suspicious character, and to 
have his precious bundle confiscated. e suc- 
ceeded in proving his innocence, and immediately 
hastened to the archbishop, who gave him permis- 
sion to exhibit the group at the cathedral gates. 

The emperor, — in thought, entered the 
church without glancing to right or left. Agai 
Abd-el- Kader ed to attract Napoleon’s 
attention. 

The splendid courage that had sustained Car- 

aux in his fruitless quest now began to desert 

im. Neither his health nor his a could stand 
the strain much longer. He decided to risk every- 
thing on one chance. 

The next day the emperor, with his usual retinue, 
visited a local exhibition. They were examining 
some paintings, when suddenly a young man 

ushed forward and halted before Napoleon. 

ointing to the bas-relief of Abd-el-Kader, he 
started to speak; but before he could utter a 
word, he was surrounded and hustled to one side. 
A great hubbub arose, for every one thought that 
it was an attempt on the emperor’s life. inally, 
the young man, still struggling with his captors, 
managed to shout above the clamor, “I, Car- 
— am the author of that gous And again 

e pointed to the bas-relief. Gradually calm was 
restored, and Napoleon examined the work which 
the sculptor had so dramatically brought to his 
attention. He was delighted with it, and pur- 
chased it on the - Carpeaux’s reputation was 
finally established! 


* © 


A BIRD WITH HANDS. 


N the forests of British Guiana, says the London 
| Globe, lives the hoactzin, a singular bird, whose 

young possess a free claw at the end of each 
wing, which they use almost as the monkey uses 
his hands in tree-climbing. 


The nest of the hoactzin is ina tree overhanging 
the water, and the young, unlike most birds, are 
active from the first. 

The outermost quill feathers of the wing, which 
might hamper the free use of the claws, do not 
grow much until the rest of the wing is strong 
enough to make climbing less necessary. Then 
they grow out, and the claws are absorbed. The 
adult bird does not need them. Should a young 
hoactzin fall into the water, it makes for the shore 
and seizes a branch, up which it quickly climbs. 

It has been pointed out that the young of certain 
game-birds show evidence of having formerly ee 
sessed similar structures on the wings. is 
therefore inferred that they had a similar habit 
and that in former times they built their nests an 
reared their young in trees. 

In this group—including the barn-yard fowl— 
the quill feathers of the wing grow in the same 
order as in the hoactzin; that is, the outer ones 
delay their growth until the others have reached a 
certain stage. Traces of the free claws, moreover, 
can still be found in the embryo. And it is inter- 
om > this connection to remember that even 
now the pheasant occasionally builds and hatches 
its young in a tree. 

e most interesting point, perhaps, in connec- 
tion with the free claws of the hoactzin is that they 
re the remarkable structure of the earliest 
bird yet known to geology. Archzopteryx, liter- 
ally “the ancient wing,” was a bird about the size 
of a rook. It resembled the hoactzin in having 
free claws to its wings, and perhaps used them in 
climbing. But while the hoactzin discards its claws 
2 adult life, archeopteryx seems to have retained 

em. 
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WANTED: A REVOLUTION OF SPIRIT. 


N interview in the New York Sun, between 
A one of its reporters and Mr. Bedros Keljik, 
bears humorously on the Turkish situation, 
and seems to indicate that what is needed under 
the new régime is not increased political activity, 
but more attention to business. As an illustration 
of the every-day torpor, one of the experiences of 
Dr. Riza Tewfik, member of parliament for Adri- 
anople, with a Turkish official may be cited. 


Doctor Tewfik was visiting a friend at Kadé 
Kony, across the Bosporus. About ten o’clock 
at night he heard the watchman call, “Yangin var, 
Galat yangin var!” (“There is fire, there is 
fire in Galata!”’), the usual alarm given when fire 
breaks out in gh ye 

It ha pened at Doctor Tewfik’s own home 
was in Galata, and he rushed to the nearest tele- 
graph office to inquire concerning the safety of 
his family. He received no answer to his tele- 

m, and his fears were roused. But as no 
ts cross the Bosporus at night, he was obliged 
to wait till ye 

He got home at last, to find everything safe. 
When he asked why his family had not answered 
the telegram, he was told that they had not re- 
ceived any. So Doctor Tewfik went to the tele- 
graph office and demanded an explanation. 

One Osman Agha, to whom Doctor Tewfik’s 
tele had been given for delivery, was called. 

“Where is the effendi’s telegram ?” 

Osman Agha fumbled in his pockets, and drew 
forth the message. 

“Why did you not deliver it?’ demanded Doctor 
Tewfik, angrily. 

“O effendi,’” answered the imperturbable 
Osman Agha, who had evidently oy the tele- 

ram to his own satisfaction, “it was needless. 

knew that your house was not on fire.’ 


* © 


THE ONE EXCEPTION. 


ORD Kitchener of Khartum, the famous English 
L soldier, is essentially a man of the camp and 
the battle-field, a cold, silent, grim warrior. 
However, the following incident will show that 
Lord Kitchener can be a gallant courtier as well as 
a brave soldier: 


Lord Kitchener had been summoned by Queen 
Victoria, who wished to congratulate him upon 
his brilliant work in Egypt. 

When she had finished, and Lord Kitchener had 
thanked her respectfully, the queen suddenly 
asked, “Is it true that you dislike women ?” 

“All except one,” Lord Kitchener replied, gue. 

“And who is that?” Queen Victoria asked. 

“Your majesty.” 
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A NEEDLE CASE 


Small needle-books can be made from odds 
and ends of silk and ribbon. One made in 
heart shape takes very‘ little material. Cut 
two pasteboards two inches long and cover 
them with silk. This is done by folding in 
the edges and sewing them together in the 
overhand stitch. Inside place two leaves of 
flannel to hold the needles. Attach a cord to 
the top and bottom, and make small bows. 





A laundry or utility bag can be made of cotton 
erape or cretonne. To make a bag a little 
less than a yard long, two yards of material, 
one embroidery hoop six inches in diameter, 
and five yards of ribbon are necessary. Stitch 
up the sides of the bag twenty-three inches. 
Cut the ribbon in two pieces two and one-half 
yards long. Cover the hoops by fastening an 
end of the ribbon and folding it over and over 
until half of the hoop is covered, and then 
sew the ribbon firmly into place where you 
leave off. Save the remainder of the ribbon 
for the bows. Turn each top of the bag ina 
hem to fit snugly over the hoop; insert the 
uncovered half of the hoop into the turning, 
and sew firmly round it. 

This simple pincushion is made of cardboard 
covered with silk, and the edges are oversewed. 
The bottom is three and one-half inches square, 
and the sides are one 
and a half inches high, 
three and a half inches 
across the bottom, and 
four and a half across 
the top edges. 

Cut the cardboard 
pieces in the right 
shape, and over them baste the silk or any mate- 
rial that is desired ; oversew the edges together 
to make the box-shaped cushion. The piece of 
material for the top should be four and a half 
inches square, after the edges are turned in. 
This is oversewed to the top edges of three 
side pieces, and the filling put in; then the 
fourth side piece is oversewed. The cushion 
should be very full, and the best filling is 
made of scraps of worsted cut in very small 
pieces. For the legs on which the cushion 
stands use small glass push tacks, which cost 
only a few cents. 


A PINCUSHION 
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SACHET BAGS 


Silk sachet bags four or five inches 
long and one and one-half inches wide 
are always acceptable gifts. The silk 
may be embroidered, or simply tied at 
the ends with baby ribbon. The ma- 
terial for sachets ought not to be too 
heavy. 


To make a silk ornament for neck 
wear, take a strip of silk that is cut on 
the bias—about one and one-quarter 
inches wide. Fold and stitch the edges 
together. Catch a thread to the end of 
the fold, thread into a tape-needle or 
bodkin, and run it through. This will 


turn the fold and conceal the seam. SILK 


Sew a thread into an end of cord, and NECK 
PIECE 


with the bodkin run the cord through 
the fold for a filling. Turn in the ends and 
fasten. Make a cord of several strands of silk 
to match, and sew to the end of the girdle. 
From this cord suspend one or two balls, made 
from the silk. To make these balls, cut a strip 
of silk two inches wide, turn in the ends half 
an inch deep ; stuff with cotton and close. Tie 
silk round the ends that have 
been folded in to make a finish. 
A wider piece of silk and a larger 
cord will make a girdle for the 
waist. 





A SPOOL CASE (7 
J 


For a spool-case, the strip of 
ribbon should be thirteen inches 
long and six and a half inches ; 
wide; fold the strip so that it is 
exactly double, and make a row 
of stitching three-fourths of an 
inch below the fold; then make 
two more rows of stitching below 
the first, making three in all. 
This makes space for the two draw-strings, 
which should be run in double. Turn up 
each end of the strip an inch and three-fourths, 
and divide the space into pockets for three 
spools at each end. 


Any little gir) who likes to sew can make a 
case to hold the useful yardstick. For such a 
case, use two strips of material thirty-eight 
inches long and three and a half inches wide. 
Lay these two strips together and bind round 
the two long sides and the bottom with braid 
or tape, to form the bag. Also bind the open- 
ing at the top with braid or tape. At the 
top of the bag sew a small brass or bone ring. 





YARDSTICK CASE 








A SHOE CASE 


Shoes are always troublesome things 
to pack, either in trunk or traveling- 
d bag. In order to keep them from soil- 

ing other things, a case is convenient. 

To make a case, take a piece of ordi- 
nary gingham about twenty inches 
square, and bind the edges with white 
binding tape. It will take about three 
yards, leaving about twelve inches of 
each end of the tape at one corner. 
Across one corner of the gingham 





| embroider the initials of the person to whom 


the case is to be given. You can do the initials 
in heavy embroidery, or simply mark them in 
with a pencil and outline them in some con- 
trasting color. 


Silk slippers are useful and cool for the 
summer-time. To make them, buy a 
pair of satin-lined soles of the color 
desired. Round the edge of the soles 
bind a piece of satin ribbon five- 
eighths of an inch wide. For the 
tops, take twenty-four inches of satin 
ribbon three inches wide and sew it 





SILK SLIPPERS 


to the soles; seam together at the 
back. Round the top, turn over one- 
half inch of the ribbon, and run ina 
quarter of a yard of one-quarter inch 
elastic. Sew on two rows of white 
lace round the top. At the front of 
the slipper, gather in the fulness and 
add a little ribbon rosette. 


You can also make these slippers of 
linen. Use the same proportions, and 
instead of lace for the top, make a 
scalloped edge; mark the pattern with 
a spool and buttonhole the edge. 

For the elastic casing, sew on a 
narrow piece of linen tape. “i 





TABLE MAT 





A case made to hold a pad and pencil can be 
made of cretonne, and is convenient for the 
toilet-table. Use cretonne of a color that 
harmonizes with the room. Take one piece 
seven inches long and four inches wide, and 
shape the top in a point. Take a second 
piece four inches square, and bind the top 
with pink wash ribbon. 

Lay this second piece on the larger piece, 
baste them together, and bind round the out- 
side edge. Stitch down through both pieces 
one inch from right-hand edge. This makes 
two little pockets the right size for a pencil 
and small block of paper. At the top sew on 
a brass ring. 


To make a silk work-bag, you will need one 
and one-quarter yards of Dresden ribbon five 
inches wide, and three-quarters of a yard 
of plain ribbon of the same width. Cut a 
square of pasteboard four and one-half inches 





| A CRETONNE 
CASE 





square, and cover with 
silk. Make two little 
bags of the plain rib- 
bon, sew them on the 
square at opposite 
sides, put the flowered 
ribbon round the bottom, and sew over and over 
to the sides of the plain bags. Then tie flow- 
ered ribbon at the top to form a handle. 





A WORK BAG 


To make a linen mat for hot dishes, stamp 
an oval or circle with a scalloped edge on a 
piece of linen, cut it out, and embroider an 
initial on one end. 

For the under part of the mat, take another 
piece of linen the size of first piece, baste 
the two together and embroider through both 
edges, in buttonhole stitch. Half-way round 
the pattern, leave the under piece separate, 
and finish the upper piece in buttonhole. Hem 
the under piece. This makes a kind of bag 
into which a piece of asbestos can be slipped. 


Two other very useful articles for the 
kitchen are linen cases for celery and lettuce, 
for it is well to prepare lettuce and celery for 
the table, and then let them stand on the ice 
for a few hours before serving. 

The linen of an old table-cloth can be used. 
Turn the edge over about one-half inch, and 
run two narrow pieces of tape through from 
two opposite sides of the circle to make a 
draw-string. For the celery bag, take a piece 
of linen fifteen inches square, folded over to 
make an oblong, and stitched at bottom and 
side. Kound the top, turn over 
casing one-half inch wide, and run 
in two pieces of tape for draw- 
string. Before stitching the bag, 
| mark with a lead-pencil the word 
) ‘*Celery’’ or ‘* Lettuce,’’ and out- 
line with green mercerized cotton. 








LINEN BAGS 





CHRISTMAS IDEAS FOR THE 





CRAVAT HOLDERS 


A child who cannot use the needle can 
make several useful Christmas gifts that cost 
very little. 

To make a cravat-holder, buy two green 
glass bracelets of imitation jade, and suspend 
them on pink and green satin ribbon; pass the 
loop of ribbon through a brass ring, and 
finish with bows. 

Another tie- holder can be made from a 
small photograph-stand. The rubber-covered 
wire - holder can be bought for ten cents. 
Cover it by winding narrow ribbon tightly 
all round the wire. Finish with bows. 





A holder for test straws is 
a useful thing to hang near 
the kitchen range. 

Take a cardboard that is 
six inches wide by ten inches 
long. On the left of this 
cardboard fasten a test-tube 
that is about six inches long; 
tie it through the card with 
baby ribbon, and finish with 
abow. Test-tubes cost only 
a few cents. At the top of 
card punch two holes, and 
tie in another piece of baby 
ribbon, by which you can 
hang up the card. 

Fill the test-tube with 
broom straws eight inches 
long, and put in a knitting- 
needle. 

At the side of tube write 
or print the directions that 
‘are given in the picture. 





TEST STRAWS 


A useful string-holder can 
be made in the following 
way: On a wooden skewer 
that has been pointed at both 
ends run a large wooden 
spool. Tie a bow of baby 
ribbon about a_ half-inch 
beyond the spool ends. Hang 
with a fancy ribbon that is 
finished with a bow. Wind 
odd pieces of twine on the 
spool. This also makes a 
good holder for baby ribbon. 


A book -mark is another 
gift that you can make with- 
out sewing. Take a brass 
ring and wind it with baby 
ribbon. Tie a length of rib- 
bon through this covered 
ring and slash’ the ends. 
The ring may be covered 
with crochet stitch of a color 
to match the ribbon. 


CHILD WHO CANNOT SEW 


Another book-mark can be made from a strip 
of ribbon with a pretty Christmas card pasted 
on one end, and the other end of the ribbon 
slashed. 





STRING HOLDER 


If a boy has no money to spend for Christ- 
|mas, he can write to friends and send a 
promise to do a certain amount of work for 
them each week. One hour a week in the 
spring, when garden work is going on, would 
be an acceptable gift from any boy. 
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PAIN IN THE FEET. 


E do not realize how con- 
stantly we use our feet until 
something happens to interfere 
with their function. When that 
occurs, we are likely to suffer a 
good deal of pain, and still more 
inconvenience, and even to find our 
general health seriously affected 
by our inability to walk—for walking is the most 
valuable and necessary of all forms of exercise. 
In many cases the pain in the feet is owing to 
the presence of corns, bunions, or chilblains. But 
there are more obscure affections that cause pain 
in walking. Two of the most common are flatfoot, 
and the opposite condition—an overhigh arch. 
The latter is really a partial clubfoot, although 














those who have it like to regard it as a mark of 


aristocratic blood. 

When the arch is too high, the weight of the body 
is not properly distributed, but falls on the heel 
and the ball of the foot. The pain is especially 
severe in the ball of the foot. In flatfoot the pain 
is most severe in the early stages, when the 
fibrous sheet that stretches between the ball of 
the foot and the heel has to do all the work of 
keeping the foot in shape, since the ligaments that 
are meant to support the arch are already weak- 
ened and elongated. After this fibrous structure 
—the plantar fascia it is called—has yielded, and 
the flatfoot is fully established, the pain is much 
less acute. 

The fibrous structures are sometimes painful, 
even when the arch of the foot is neither too high 
nor too low, owing toa so-called gouty or rheumatic 
condition. Physicians are still uncertain just 
what this condition really is, but it can usually be 
cured in its early stages if the patient has perse- 
verance. There are certain neuralgie conditions 
—one is known as ‘‘Morton’s painful toe”’—that 
are often as difficult to cure as neuralgia else- 
where. 

When both heels are painful, it usually means 
either that flatfoot is beginning, or that the rheu- 
matic or gouty tendency is declaring itself. When 
only one heel is affected, the cause is usually 
bruise or strain. As soon as the doctor discovers 
the source of the trouble he must try to remove it, 
and the patient can often help him. Something 
will be said on that point in another article. 


* © 


“ SORDELLO”? AND OLIVER. 


*¢1 T was the jolliest sort of an anni- 
versary luncheon,” Mrs. Telfair 
informed her family, ‘‘but I simply 
can’t believe it’s fifteen years since 
the Woman’s Club was founded. 
It seems only yesterday, except 
when I think of the things we tried 
to do then and the worth-while 
things we’re doing now. 
power; then— Never shall I forget one meeting 
at Mrs. Pryde’s, and the spanking of Oliver! 
“Mrs. Mordaunt had a paper on Browning’s 
‘Sordello,’ but we waited for some members on a 
belated car, and meanwhile Mrs. Pryde began 





telling her neighbor what a time she’d been having | 


with Oliver, her curly little rogue of a five-year- 
old. Another mother leaned forward to listen, 
and then another, and pretty soon it was a general 
discussion. Oliver, it seemed, had acquired a 
habit of running away, and his mother, who did not 
believe in corporal punishment, had tried pretty 
much everything else, but without result; so that 
Mr. Pryde insisted that the next time—and there 
was sure to be a next time—there should be an 
end to dilly-dallying: Oliver must be spanked. 
Poor Mrs. Pryde was terribly upset in her mind, 
and not sure where her duty lay; so of course 
every one told her, and there was a perfect babel 
till the absentees arrived, and we quieted down 
for the paper. 

“‘When it was over, there was the usual crush to 
congratulate, and I slipped over to a curtained 
window to wait my turn. There I found Mrs. Bur- 
leigh and Mrs. Bennett-Brown excitedly waving 
their forefingers at each other; I caught the word 
‘hair- brush,’ and withdrew. At the tea-table, 


Miss Amelia Prendergast poured till my cup | 
slopped over, because at the same time she was | 


proclaiming to an interested group, ‘No child of 
mine should ever submit —’ And when I carried my 
tea to the mantel, it was to encounter my hostess, 
almost in tears, pleading pathetically, ‘But he’s a 
mere baby, poor darling!’ while Mrs. Wither- 


| more cruel’—‘Simple brutality to a high-strung 


of floating words and phrases in the air about us 
that did not have to do with poetry: ‘Wholesome 
old-fashioned discipline’—‘Hideous affront to the 
sweet dignity of childhood’—‘ Nothing like the ma- 
ternal slipper, after all’ —‘Refused to kiss the 
poor little dear good night, which I consider much 


child’—‘My Reginald cried himself into hysterics, 
and I vowed that never again— Of course, we 
ignored them; but it was all too plain that the 
subject really before the meeting that afternoon 
was not ‘Sordello,’ but the spanking of Oliver! 

“And, do you know, I’ve always wondered how 
it came out. The Prydes moved away next month, 
so we never knew. Did she, or didn’t she? Was 
he, or wasn’t he? After fifteen years, I’m still 
keenly interested in—not what ‘Sordello’ means— 
but whether Oliver was spanked.” 
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THE WORLD’S BOOK LIST. 


HE Madrid Heraldo prints some statistics of 

the number of books published in 1911, that 
throw an interesting light on the literary and in- | 
tellectual activity of various nations, and inciden- 
tally reveal some surprising facts. The statistics | 
have been gathered with great care by the dis- 
tinguished Spanish author, Eduardo Ravarro 
Salvador. 


According to the figures of Sefior Salvador, Ger- 
many leads the world in the number of ks 
published with 33,000. Of course that is the nwnber 
of literary works published, not the total number of 
books printed. : 

Strangely enough, Russia, which Americans 
think of as backward in literary and intellectual 
activity, is second, with 29,000. Twenty-four thou- 
sand works were published in Japan—more than 
double the number, 11,123, that the United States 
produced. Great Britain, Italy, France and Swit- 
zerland follow close on the United States; these 
countries published respectively, 11,000, 10,929, 
10,400 and 10,000 works, Austria-Hungary pub- 
lished 7,000 books; the Scandinavian countries,— 
Denmark, Sweden,and Norway,—6,475 ; the Balkan 
states, 4,000; Holland, 3,700. Spain and Portugal 
set the low-water mark of literary achievement; 
only 2,665 works were published in these two 
countries. 

That Russia and Japan should each produce 
more than twice as many literary works as the 
United States is not more surprising than that 
the United States and Switzerland should publish 
virtually the same number, The low mark of 
Spain and Portugal, countries in which culture 
has existed for so many centuries, and reached so 
high a standard, is also worthy of comment. 

onsidered in connection with the population of 
the countries, these statistics are still more start- 
ling. Switzerland, for instance, published four 
times as many works per capita as its nearest 
rival. It leads the world with 2,702 for each million 
inhabitants. The Scandinavian countries, second 
in the list, produced only 619 works for every 
million inhabitants. The other countries follow 
in this order: Holland, Japan, Germany, Italy, 
France, England, Russia, the kan states, 
Austria-Hungary, Spain and Portugal; and last o: 
all,—with only 122 books published for every million 
inhabitants,—the United States. 
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SAVED BY A CAMERA. 


S a rule, orang-utans are caught young, and 

tamed before they are shipped to Europe. Mr. 

W. P. Dando tells, in ‘‘Wild Animals and Cameras,” 

of such an animal that arrived in London with the 

best of characters. He was considered a docile, 

steady-going old thing, and Mr. Dando was en- 
gaged to photograph him. 


I entered the orang’s cage as I had entered 
scores of others. I had not exposed many plates 
before I saw that the animal was intent on mis- 
chief. He was a very powerful beast, and I should 
have stood no chance at all if he had attacked me. 

My only chance was to use the camera as a 
weapon! Making a sign to the keeper to keep 
silent, I pointed my hand camera at the orang, 
and with slow and steady step approached him. 
The keeper was outside the door, ready to open 
it; but neither of us uttered a sound. I was re- 
lieved to see the orang retreat gradually, and at 
the same time slowly rise from the crouched and 
menacing position he had taken. Once he was on 
the move, I knew I had achance. I succeeded in 
working him round to the corner farthest from the 
door, which the keeper had silently and slowly 
opened. 

Still pointing my camera at the orang, I very, 
very slowly backed out of the cage, the door was 
slammed to, and I was safe. Even when I was 
partly through the door opening, any quick move- 
ment on | part would have been a fatal mistake. 
The animal could have reached me in an instant. 
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To-day we’re a civic | 


SCORE ONE FOR THE BAR. 


HE story in a recent Companion of a Scottish 
| lawyer’s clever repartee to an English judge 
has reminded one of our readers of a similar 
| encounter in which North Britain came out ahead. 
As in the other case, the lawyer was Scotch and 
| the judge was English. The case in argument 
| concerned certain water rights, and the lawyer 
| had frequently to use the word “‘water,’”’ which 
| he pronounced very broad. 
“Mr. So-and-so,” at last interrupted the judge, 
“do you spell water with two t’s in your country ?” 
“Na, na, my lord,” quickly retorted the lawyer, 
“but we spell manners wi’ twa n’s!” 


Ca) & 


WARNED! 


© Graham Moffat, the Scottish writer, the 
Boston Herald attributes the quaint story of a 
young Scotchman who stood solemnly at the door 
of the village kirk, guarding the contribution-plate, 
after the old custom, and keeping a canny eye 
open for trouble-makers. 

A deaf woman, carrying a large ear-trumpet, 
approached the plate. The young man had never 
seen such an instrument before. He let the woman 
place her penny in the plate,—that first, of course, 
—then said, portentously, ““Mind that, noo; one 
toot and oot ye go.” 
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| AN EXTRAORDINARY PROJECTILE. 

PN aemmast struggles with the intricate facts of 
history are sometimes almost as serious a 

matter to him as the battles ot which he reads. The 


spoon, waving a lettuce sandwich, enjoined her to | TeSults, however, are not always without humor, 


‘Be firm, Olivia! I have had six of my own, and 
I can assure you —’ 

“T abandoned my teacup and fled to Mrs. Mor- 
daunt; but even while I paid her my little compli- 
ment, and talked ‘Sordello,’ we were both aware 


as a story in Everybody’s Magazine shows. 


A small boy handed in the following in an ex- 
~——~-, ~ in United States history: 

“General Braddock was killed in the Revolu- 
tionary War. He had three horses shot under him, 
and a fourth went through his clothes.” 


TELEGRAPH Y sir ency Taught 
Big Demand. Oldest and Largest School. Catalog Free. 
Dodge’s Institute, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 





For School, College or So- 


P ciety. We make the “right 

ms kind’’ from hand cut steel dies. 
Beauty of detail and quality caer 
an 


teed. No pins less than $5.00 
a dozen. Catalog showing many artistic designs free. 
Flower City Class Pin Co.,682 Central Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Plymouth 
Furs 


There is a charm and an 
' originality to Ply- 
mouth Furs which 
distinguish them 
from all other furs. 
They are made 
from the highest 
grade of selected 
lustrous pelts by 
acorps of clever 
designers and 
expert furriers. 













Women who care- 
fully select their 
furs will find that 
Plymouth Furs 
are not only unu- 
sual in design and 
of best workman- 
ship, but are sur- 
prisingly low priced. 
They are sold direct, 

never through agents. 


Portfolio R Free 


As a style book can not give an adequate 
idea of fur styles we issue photographs of 
the actual furs. If you will write us the kind 
of furs which interest you we will send free, 
Portfolio R, a collection of the furs you desire. 
We offer a personal and individual service 
impossible to obtain from any other fur dealer. 


Repairs and R at R Rates 
PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 
180-195 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(The Center of the Fur Trade of America) 
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“You bet, but we're 
all nght with Wins- 


“Sure, they'll cut cir- 
es in any ice.” 


INSLOW ’ 





JHE BEST ICE.AND ROLLER SKATES 


Write for new catalogue No. 23, con- 
taining rules of leading Hockey Asso- 
ciations. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW 
SKATE MFG. CO. 


Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass. 
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Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 
Pacific Coast Sales Agency: s/] 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco i 
1, 8 eee EC; PARIS, 64 Ave- Eh 
LONDON, § Long Lane, E. C.; PARIS, 64 \N 
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gifts. 
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The 40,000 leading jewelers of Am 
join with us in commending LORD 


Elgineer and have the 
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LORD ELGIN 


HE time for Christmas gift selection is here again. There- 

fore it is timely to impress upon you the value and satisfac- 
tion of LORD ELGIN as a gift to men and youths, and of 
LADY ELGIN as a gift to the gentler sex. 
Both of these beautiful Elgin models are remarkable for 
their evidence of fine workmanship, delicate adjustment and 
constant precision. LORD ELGIN is extremely thin, and 
LADY ELGIN is extremely small and dainty. 
respect they are worthy to bear the time-honored Elgin name. 


Che 
Olgin Waztch 


erica— TS, 
ELGIN and LADY ELGIN for gifts. 
These jewelers are of qt ed and highest reputation. Visit your local 
i eft of his expert advice in selecting the movement 


and case best suited to your requirement. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Elgin, Illinois 


They are life- 


In every 


Elgineers, masters of watchcraft— 
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What is the 
Greatest 
Holiday 
Dessert? 


\ \ 7 HY,every- 
body knows 


the answer. 


It is Plum Pud- 
ding—and 


Heinz 
Plum 
Pudding 


—all ready to heat 
and serve—is the 
kind of plum pud- 
ding that gives 
this dessert its 
fame. 

Big, juicy Va- 
lencia raisins and 
Grecian currants, 
candied fruits and 
spices and many 
other things that 
go to make a real 
plum pudding — 
all the very best. 
One of the choic- 
est of the 


57 Varieties 
And then there 
is Heinz Mince 
Meat, which 
makes pies that 
get the praises of 
grandmothers and 
grandfathers. We 
make it just as 
good as we can, 
and everybody 
knows Heinz 
standards. 


Heinz 
Mince Meat 


is sold in glass jars, 
tins, crocks and also 
in bulk by the pound. 


Other Heinz good 
things for the holiday 
season are: Tomato 
Soup, Cranberry Sauce, 
Preserves, chred 
Sweet Pickle, Olives, 
Spaghetti, Apple 
Butter, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
@IT> 


Over 50,000 Visitors inpet 
the Heinz Model Pure Food 
Kitchens every year. 


ian, 


. 





| the owner of the store. 





| 


| clothes, with a very heavy gold watch-chain sus- 
| pended across a gorgeous waistcoat. 





THEIR “PRETTY INDUSTRY.” 


HE verses so painstakingly wrought upon their 

samplers by. our little great-great - grand - 
mothers comprise Biblical texts, a few quotations 
from the elder poets, and a quaint and narrow 
range of special inscriptions composed for the 
purpose. These appear and reappear, with slight 
differences and modifications, on many samplers, 
just as certain old-fashioned epitaphs appear and | 
reappear on many tombstones. A few, however, 
do not seem to be repeated. 


That wrought in 1731 by little Lydia Kneeland | 
has not as yet been found on any other sampler | 
than hers, which is now exhibited in the } ew | 
England Historic Genealogical building in Boston. 
It amusingly sets forth the opinion of the time on 
higher education for women: 


One did commend me to a wife, fair and young, 
Who had French, Spannish, and Italian tongue. 

I thanked him kindly, but wanted none such, 

For I thought one tongue in a wife was too much. 
What, love you not the learned? Yes, on my life; 
A learned schollar, but not a learned wife. 


It is unusual to condemn the knowledge deemed 
undesirable; usually in sampler literature the 
same end is attained by praise of the purely femi- 

ne acquirements considered suitable. There is 
a little of both methods in this example from an 
English sampler: 


A modest mien preserve and modest mind; 
Ambition was for Woman ne’er designed. 
Seek not a Scolard’s Learning; rather try 
Much silence than new Tongues to chatter by, 
Nor strive for Conquest by a foolish show 

Of empty Wit and gaudy Furbelow. 

Keep to thy House, and busy Hussif’s ways— 
The gadding woman earns no worthy Praise. 
With Tranquil Breast and never-roving Eye 
Bent pleased upon its pretty Industry, 

Often, as now, the skilful Needle ply. 


Still another little needlewoman of long ago, in 
a sampler of especial intricacy and beauty of 
design, inscribed another tribute to the “pretty 
industry,” which must indeed have tasked her | 
childish patience and skill to their utmost. She | 
was Dorothy Aymer, aged nine. 


Each stitch my needle pricks with pains 
Each line my labor slow attains, 

Each silken flower I toil to trace, 

Each scrolled and flowing line of grace, 
However fair and fine tis wrought 
Without a patient spirit’s naught, 

My needle then O let me prize 

And love its modest industries, 








Serene and with a cheerful smile 
Ply willingly a woman’s toil. 


| 
* © | 
THE CHURCH AT SARDIS. | 


OME very interesting discoveries have been 

made by the archeological expeditions in | 
Sardis, Asia Minor, that Prof. Howard Butler | 
of the department of archeology at Princeton 
University directs. One of the most surprising 
discoveries was made during the excavation of the 
east end of the temple of Artemis, when a small 
and very early Christian church was unearthed. 
It seems to have been built when part of the temple | 
was already buried. | 


The little structure, which is entirely of brick, 
is well a it has lost little except its roof. 
The half dome of its apse is intact, and protects 
the primitive altar. The pavement is of marble, 
and in g order. The altar consists of a 
crudely cut block of sandstone set upon a short 
section of a column. The church was probably 
built some time in the reign of Constantine I1 or 
Theodosius I, for bronze coins that bore the heads 
and dates of these rulers were found on the 
church floor. 

In a splendid vonne 9 way of marble, Professor 
Butler’s party found the remains of a Lydian bride. 
She had been buried in a gorgeous bridal gown. 
It was only for a brief moment, however, that the 
perishable relic of past splendor remajned visible ; 
then it crumbled into dust. 

Numerous heavy ornaments of gold and silver 
that had decorated the dress lay in the bottom of 
the casket. The skull and some of the vertebra 
were sufficiently preserved to permit of their 
being lifted for a moment from their last repose. 
The physician who accompanied the expedition 
quickly examined them, and saw that he held in 
his hand the head of a woman not over seventeen 
years of age. x 

Her beautiful rings, with gems exquisitely 
carved, lay in the casket where her hand had 
rested, and a beautiful hand-mirror of bronze, 
encircled with jewels, had been placed beside her. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL EDISON. 


‘“ HO is that prosperous man?’ asked the 
summer boarder, pausing on the steps of 
the store, as he pointed to a man in painfully new 


“That man,” said the store lounger, looking 
round for an audience, for he was the village 
humorist, “is an inventive genius, and the richest 
man in all this county.” 

“Hum, he don’t look like an inventor to me,’’ 
said the city man, suspiciously. “I’d put him 
down as a farmer in his best clothes, ready to go 
on a visit somewhere.” 

“Wa’al, he’s a farmer, too,” replied the country- 
man, with a wink at his audience—two boys and 
“You _ see, he couldn’t 
ge on his farm, because 
ry land. But he thought 
up a good plan to raise the best ’taters in all the 
county. e plants his ’taters, and then he sows 
onions among them.” 
deme’ what of it?’ asked the boarder, impa- 

ntly. 

“The onions makes the ’taters’ eyes water, and 
thet irrigates ’em. Hev ye got to go so soon ?” 


raise nothin’ but a mort 
it was on such high ’n’ 
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HARD WATER. 


HE force that a jet of water can exert, under 





Play Billiards 


MOTHERS OF SKIN -TORTURED 
AND DISFIGURED CHILDREN 

Are your little ones suffering from itching, burning 
eczemas, or other torturing, disfiguring skin troubles? 
Are you, yourself, worn out with long, sleepless nights 
and ceaseless anxiety in caring for them? Then you 
should know that a warm bath with Cuticura soap and 
a gentle application of Cuticura ointment will in most 
cases bring immediate relief, the little sufferers will 
sleep, tired, fretted mothers will rest, and peace will 
fall on distracted households. Cuticura soap and oint- 
ment have proved successful in the most distressing 
cases of infants, children and adults, when all else has 
failed. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and oint- 
ment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post-card 
to “Cuticura,”’ Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 








Boys will be boys, and they 
don't realize that romping, in 
the snow sometimes means a 
chill, whichin turn may mean 
all sorts of things. 
Keep the cold out with a drink of 
bouillon made dropping an 
illon Cube into a cup of 
Seren Peri 
seaso . n 
eidhen thoves chee. 


Crocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
For Free Samples, Address Dept. 518 
Armour and Company, Chicago 


Alronrs|BBuiln(Gies | 





at Home 





V0 Down 
Janay my hy or 


deo end dle chenel, eat 
a small amount each month. 
Prices from $15 up. 

J) CUES,BALLS,ETC.FREE © 


The Cost is Trifling 


A few cents a day—far less than it costs to 
play in a public poolroom—will soon make 
you the owner of a handsome Burrowes 
Table. You can play on the Table while 
paying for it. This is your opportunity 
to play these fascinating, exciting, whole- 
some games under ideal conditions. 


No Special Room Needed 


Burrowes Tables can be mounted on dining 
or library table or on their own legs or 
folding stand. Put up or taken down in 
a minute. Sizes of Tables range up to 4% 
x9 feet (standard). 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Tables 


are splendidly made and correct in every 
detail. The most expert shots, calling for 
skill of the highest order, can be executed 
with the utmost precision. Some of the 
leading professionals use Burrowes Tables 
for home practice. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 
On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial, 
Write today for illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, etc. 






















Everybody’ s 
Favorite 





You can prepare it in haste and serve it with 
pride. If company comes unexpectedly and 
finds you without dessert, don’t worry. 
Turn to Minute Tapioca and the Minute- 
man Cook Book and quickly make the 
finest dessert you ever tasted. It requires 
NO SOAKING and cooks quickly. 
SAMPLE FREE, 
Also Cook Book, 
if you send your grocer’s name. 
Minute Tapioca Co., 
513 ain St., 
Orange, Mass. 








He Has the King Habit 


T’S a good habit to get — learn to shoot with 
the right King for your age and size and 
you'll get the habit of out-of-door sport, good 
marksmanship, self-control, and prompt action. 


And all without the danger of a powder gun, 
Write for free booklet ** The Story of the Air-Rifle.” It tells 
how the first air-rifle was invented in our factory, how they are 
made today, and all about the different sizes from the 1000-Shot 
Lever-Action Repeaters at §2.00 down to King Pop-Guns at 
26 cents for the youngsters. 

Sold by Sporting Goods, Hardware and Toy Stores. Always 
look for the name King on side-plate or barrel. If not sold 
your town, send us the money and we'll ship direct from factory. 


THE MARKHAM AIR-RIFLE CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Office: 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company, Managers. 








Beautifully White Teeth 
and Clean, Healthy Gums and Mouth 


Cleanses and polishes the teeth; its fragrant 


antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, insuring 
healthy gums and a sweet breath. 

Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists—or sent direct. 








E. T. BURROWES CO., 54 Center Street, Portland, 











Cc. H. STRONG & CO, CHICAGO 

















| certain conditions, is shown by a factory in | 
| Grenoble, France, which uses the water of a | 


| reservoir among the hills, six hundred feet above 


| the town. 


| According to an English newspaper, the water 
| reaches the factory through a vertical tube that 
| has a diameter of considerably less than an inch. 
The jet drives aturbine wheel. Experiments have 
shown that the strongest man cannot cut through 
the jet with a sword, however well tempered. In 
some instances, the blade has been broken into 
small fragments without deflecting so much as a 
drop of water. 
It has been estimated that a - of water a frac- 
tion of an inch in thickness, if it were moving with 
sufficient velocity, could not be eut by a rifle- 


gs, etc., greatly-enlarged, in all original colors and detail, 





ev York San Francisco: 


_No slides necessary. Entertains, instructs, amuses at home, 
imply by electric light—also by gas or acetylene. 


stores, department stores and 
et, ‘Home Entertainments.” 
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DDLY enough, it is round a restaurant that | 

many of my pleasantest memories of the | 
Quartier are entwined, writes Eliot Gregory in | 
Scrilmer’s Magazine, of his student days in Paris. | 
A group of us had chosen Clarisse’s little chop- | 
house, in the Rue Jacob, as our meeting-place for | 
déjeuner. Clarisse, the elderly siren who presided | 
within these walls, was a choleric lady of fifty. | 
The food she gave us was of the plainest, but ex- 
traordinarily good; her menus varied but little; 
table-cloths there were none; the service was 
spasmodic or nil. Yet I doubt if there are any of 
our old crowd who will not recall the Brasserie 
Alsacienne with a sigh of regret for the hours 
passed in its smoky atmosphere. 

There were days, however, when all was not 
well in the Rue Jacob. Clarisse’s nerves were | 
never long to be depended on. When certain dark 
mornings broke, it was safer not to make too many 
observations as to the food. | 

Almost the first time I was taken there we | 
found the air highly charged with electricity. | 
Clarisse was going about from table to table, telling 
us that we were to have eggs, éperlans, and chops 
with nowilles, and that it was useless to ask for 
anything else, for we should not get it! Carolus- 
Duran had dropped in that morning, with Gounod, 
whose portrait he was painting, and Alphonse 
Daudet had brought his little boy to see the old 


ly. 

‘Alas! The great author had doubtless forgotten 
the fragility of Clarisse’s temper, for, as the fish 
made their appearance, we heard him call to her 
that his were burned. We gasped for breath, know- 
ing that trouble was sure to come from such 
temerity. The storm was not long in one. 

“Cinders, indeed! If people didn’t like her food 
they had better go en face and not bother her.” 

Seizing the offending dish, she disappeared into 
the obscure realm behind the partition, from which 
there soon issued the sound of an Homeric dispute 
with the hidden genius of the place, It rapidly grew 
louder, until it reached a climax in a resoundin 
smack like a pistol-shot. Clarisse reeled out o 
the kitchen with her hand to her face. In her 
wake appeared an athletic young beauty, with 
blazing cheeks and eyes, who banged down a pan 
in which some frightened eggs were trying to get 
themselves poached, threw her apron on the floor, 
rolled down her sleeves, and taking a hat an 
shawl from some hidden peg, departed. She 
stopped at the door long enough to shake her fist 
a last time at the weeping Clarisse. 

We cooked the rest of our luncheon that day our- 
selves. I can see Daudet now, brushing his long 
hair from his face as he po | watches the 
cooking of the nowilles ; and Gounod, a blue apron 
tied round his waist, bringing in some crépes—of 
his own composition. he patronne was too 
much overcome to do anything but whimper in her 
corner, drink numberless little glasses of kirsch- 
wasser, and tell the drama over again to each new- 
comer. 


* & 


NO HURRY. 


© the natives of Central America time is of | 
T very small importance. The word maitana— | 
to-morrow—is the key-note of their existence; | 
nothing need be done to-day. A little of this 
spirit was in a good-humored New Mexico Indian 
that Mr. Charles F. Saunders tells about in his 
book, “The Indians of the Terraced Houses.” | 
He had picked up the Quakerish name of Edward | 
Hunt, and enough American ways to make him | 
think that his little store at the foot of the Ancoma 
cliffs would be a profitable vehicle in which to | 
make the journey of life. 


To him, says the author, we unfolded our plan 
of spending a few days up in the pueblo village, 
and we asked him if he could help us to rent a 
house. No, he thought no one had any, and 
smiled genially. Then, seeing our disappoint- 
ment, he added: 

‘Well, you eat your lunch, and I guess I have 
to go with you pee les pretty soon up the mesa, 
and look around. ou wait awhile. Pretty soon 
I come again.’”’ With that he disappeared into 
the recesses of his little adobe dwelling. 

We ate our luncheon in leisurely fashion, then 
had a bit of siesta, and finally went to look for 
Edward. Through the door of his house he was 
discovered in the midst of his family, changing his 
shirt. He smiled at us benignantly, and remarked: 

“You wait. Pretty soon I come.” 

We waited—twenty-five minutes by the watch. 
At the end of that time he came out and glanced 
round the store, picked up a large gray sombrero 
adorned with a magnificent hatband, set it care- 
fully on his raven locks, viewed himself in a square 
inch or two of mirror that hung behind the door, 
took one more last slow look about, went into 
the next room, patted one of the children on the 
head, and then, stepping forth into the sunlight, 
observed, as if we had been keeping him waiting: 

“You ready? Let’s go.” 
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WHEN GOUNOD TURNED COOK. 
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Victrolas $15 to $200. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


These great artists come to your 
home Christmas with the Victrola 


You can search the whole world over and not find 
another gift that will bring so much pleasure to every 
member of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in‘any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 
Victors $10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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A BABY ON THE ROOF OF A CHURCH. 
BABY asleep ina cradle on the roof of a church, 
both baby and cradle having been placed there 
without hands, seems more like an episode from a 
fairy-tale than a fact of history, but there is an old 
church in London of which that story is told. 


The chureh is the Church of All Hallows, 
Barking, and this is the story. It happened that 
in the last month of the reign of Charles I a cer- 
tain ship-chandler was foolish enough to busy him- 
self over some barrels of gunpowder with a lehted 
candle in his hand. He paid the price of his folly. 
A spark fell into the gunpowder, and the house 
was blown up. | 

The man who did the mischief was unfortunately 
not the “ one to perish. Fifty houses were 
wrecked and a number of persons were killed. 

In one house among the fifty, a mother had put 
her baby into its cradle to sleep before the explo- 
sion occurred. What became of the mother no 
one ever knew; but what became of the baby was 
very widely known. 

The next morning, a young child in a cradle was 
found upon the leads of the church. Baby and 
cradle were both uninjured by the explosion that 
had lifted both to such a giddy height. 

It was never learned who the child was, but she 
was adopted by a gentleman of the parish, and 
zrew to womanhood, She must surely all her life 
1ave had a peculiar interest in that church. 


e © 


THE LOGIC OF YOUTH. 


“*‘TATHER,” exclaimed John, vigorously, “why 
don’t Quakers take off their hats ?” 


“Because, my son, it is their belief that to re- 
move their hat is a mark of respect that they think 
they should pay to no man.” 

“Well,” remarked the boy, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘how do they manage when they have to 
have their hair cut ?” 
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CALFEORNLA 

GLACE; RRUITS 1 
A delicious confection that embodies all the flavor of 
California’s choicest fruits, candied b 


Townsend process and geo J 
painted souvenir boxes. Full we , mos boxes delivered 


1 Ib. box $1.00 
2 tb. box 2.00 
3 tb. box 2.50 61 


4, 


the original 
packed in hand- 


ceipt of check, draft or P.O. order. 
4 lb. box 
5 


25 
box 4.00 


4 lb. box 5.00 
eptable gift. Sold only by 
61 Grant Avenue, San Francisco ‘ 

















Present 





The Roberts Lightning Mixer 


makes a greatly appreciated pres- 


pent to every single or married 


woman, and many a man, because 
every user of it finds it quickly 
beats and mixes all liquids in the 
best possible manner. Entirely 
different from and, far superior to, 
any other beater or mixer. We 
will send the quart size for only 
Tbe. and the eo size for 50c. by 
prepaid parcel post to any address 
and guarantee its safe arrival, and 
that it will prove absolutely satis- 
factory in every respect. 

Agents make big money 
selling Roberts Mixers, as they are wanted 
as soon as seen. Write for special low 
rates in quantities. 

DORSEY MFG. CO. 
78 Broad St., 
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One Base Ball Photo 


of a Major League Player 
and a sample copy of .*.*. 


SPORTING LIFE 


The base ball authority since 1883 

Mailed on receipt of 2c stamp .°.". 

SPORTING LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
30 So. 3rd Street, Phila., Pa. 














J 
(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


\ We ship on approval without a cent 
deposit, frei esr DON’T 
PAY A CEN if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
T BUY a@ bicycle or a pair 
of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new 1914 offers. 
EN is all it will cost you to 
T write a postal and every- 
f thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
yreturn mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write itnow. 
res, Coaster- Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Go., Dept.c-50, Chicago 
Size 
19 x 23 
inches 





































National Base Ball Game. 


Most fascinating indoor game ever invented. Strong and 
durable. Beautifully enameled in five colors. Best Xmas 
giftfor active boys. Descriptive matter in colors sent free. 
Price only $2.00, a age te prepaid securely packed. West 
of Rocky Mts. $2.50. Send us names and addresses of 10 
boy “‘fans’’ and we will express you one collect for $1.00. 
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Boston | THE THOMAS - PETER CO., Canton, Ohio. | 


The 
Constructor 








The Wonderful “Constructor” 


The most remarkable and original engineer- 
ing and construction outfit. Hundreds of 


designs and models possible. No nuts or 
screws used in any of the combinations, 
Nothing more fascinating or instructive for 
bright boys, A pastime that may develop 
the beginnings of a construction engineer. 
On sale everywhere. Outfits from $2 to $60. Ac- 
cessory Outfits of the “Constructor” can always 
be added. If your own dealer hasn't “Bing’s Con- 
structor,” write us,and we will forward you a 
catalogue and see that you are supplied. 
JOHN BING, 383 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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WITH A FORESTRY CREW 














‘BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


thing that appeals strongly to boys— 

or to almost anybody else, for that 
matter. The modern profession of forestry 
has opened the way for hundreds of young 
men to engage in attractive and remunerative 
work in the open, not only for those who 
become professional foresters, but also for a 
small army of others who pass the summer 
months as members of parties doing scientific 
forestry work in the lumbering regions. 

The old-time ‘‘timber-cruisers’’ whom the 
lumbermen used to employ to travel over the 
region to be cut and guess at the probable 
yield are passing. ‘These ‘‘cruisers,’’ or ‘‘ex- 
plorers,’’ were woodsmen of long experience, 
and it is to be said to their credit that their 
estimates were often amazingly accurate. With 
a blanket and an ax, one of them would travel 
for days, making no measurements, drawing 
no maps, writing down no figures, but mentally 
comparing the stand of timber with others he 
had known, and noting carefully the difficulties 
which lay between it and the nearest drivable 
stream. 

Then he would return to his employer, who 
would base his calculations and arrange his 
plans according to the report made. This was 
the method in the great lumber regions of 
northern New England until a few years ago, 
but at the best, it was only guesswork. Modern 
conditions demand greater accuracy and more 
attention to detail, for there has to be closer 
financial figuring than a generation ago, and 
scientific forestry also means less waste and a 
conservation of the future supply. 

Now if a man owns a township in the vast 
domain of King Spruce, or buys the stumpage 
on such a tract,—Maine leads all the states of 
the Union in spruce-lumbering, and ranks as 
one of the first half-dozen in pine, hemlock, 
fir and birch, although the giant first-growth 
pines which gave the state its popular name 
are gone,—he engages a professional, college- 
trained forester to supply him with detailed 
information. This expert takes a party of a 
dozen to twenty assistants, and they proceed 
to the township in question, where they spend 
a month or six weeks in surveying, tracing 
maps, making photographs, tabulating meas- 
urements, and so forth, and the cost of their 
work is a most profitable investment for their 
employer. 

The members of these forestry parties are 
drawn in part from the various forestry schools, 
but they always contain other college boys who 
are eager for an opportunity to spend the 
summer in the northern wilderness, and who 
are not afraid to rough it when occasion re- 
quires it. With them there are also expert 
woodsmen for the heavier work, and last, but 
not least, the cook and his assistant, for the 
culinary department is one of importance. 

The township contains about twenty-three 
thousand acres, and the main camp is pitched 
as near its center as good water is to be found. 
Usually, the camp consists of several good- 
sized tents, although occasionally an abandoned 
lumber-camp is found, which is patched up 
and used as headquarters. Frequently small 
parties are away from this main camp for two 
or three days at a time, and during such trips 
the boys live upon food taken along in a 
pack, and sleep at night rolled in a blanket 
beside the fire. 

The work is carried on by two or three crews 
of four or five men each, all under the imme- 
diate direction of the expert in command of 
the party. The boundary-lines of the town- 
ship are accurately determined, —it is six miles 
on each of the four sides,—and the corners 
marked by cedar posts. 

Along the boundary-lines mile stations are 
established, also marked by cedar posts, which 
are numbered. From these posts lines are 
run across the township, being marked by 
blazed or spotted trees, and at the intersection 
of the lines more posts are set up. 

When the whole township is thus divided 
into mile blocks, each of the thirty-six blocks 
is carefully traversed and mapped, photographs 
taken of the different stands of timber, enough 
trees measured to give a basis for a good 
estimate of the whole, streams and relative 
elevations carefully noted, and every detail 
considered which would affect the cutting, 
hauling, yarding, and driving of the logs. On 
rainy days in camp the field notes are written 
out, the finishing touches put on the maps, and 
the tabulations and calculations made. 

When that township is finished, there is 
probably another one to begin upon, and such 
a party will cover three, or perhaps four, in 
the summer and early fall, or close to one 
hundred thousand acres of timber land. It is, 
on the whole, a strenuous summer for the 
college boys of the party, for there. is much 


C5 thing deep into the big woods is some- 


tramping, and some places are hard to struggle | P 


through. 
But if the bed is hard, the sleep is always 
sound; if the fare is coarse, it is eaten with a 
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relish. It is a wholesome life, and in the fall 
every member of the party is in superb physical 
condition. 

Nor is it all hard work. There are fishing 
and swimming in the lakes and streams, an 
occasional adventure to enliven things, a forest 
fire to fight, a new knowledge of nature and of 
the many creatures of the wilderness, and the 
frequent sports and frolies that are inevitable 
when a company of young men are living in 
the open air. 

When a party comes upon a deserted lumber- 
camp, dilapidated and in ruins, there is a rare 
opportunity to study the bird and animal life 

the woods. For some reason, probably the 

man-smell’’ of the place, bears, raccoons and 
foxes are shy of such camps, but almost every- 
thing else that flies or walks or crawls in the 
forest appears to rejoice in it as a ready-made 
home. Porcupines, woodchucks and hares 
burrow under its flooring of poles; and if it is 
near a stream, there are likely to be muskrats, 
minks, and perhaps an otter. Squirrels, weasels 
and mice are sure to be there, and of the 
feathered creatures, the woodpecker, blue jay, 
chickadee, nuthatch, swallow and sparrow; 
and less commonly, the hawk and owl make 
their headquarters in and about it. Such an 
old camp in the early summer presents an 
amusing ‘‘Happy Family’’ picture. 

One summer a year or two ago a small 
party, ona two days’ trip from the main camp, 
spent the night in an abandoned lumber-camp 
that was still in good enough condition to 
afford shelter from a shower that came up. In 
poking round, one of the boys dropped a lighted 
match into a barrel that stood in one corner. 
The contents at once blazed up with a peculiar 
flame, and to the great mystification of all, 
burned steadily for several hours, finally in- 
volving the old camp itself in the conflagration. 
Later, they learned that the barrel had been 
partly filled with fir balsam. It represented 
the labor of weeks, perhaps a season, by some 
patient picker, and had been stored there for 
some reason, instead of being shipped to the 
drug market, where it commands a handsome 
price. 

Such incidents vary the monotony of work 
with the ax, compass, surveyor’s chain, cali- 
pers, barometer, camera and note-book. And 
when September or October comes, it is a 
healthy and happy party of muscular and 
bronze-visaged young men who leave the big 
woods behind, and return again to the life of 


civilization. 
* © 


IMPOLITENESS PUNISHED. 


HE elephant is the wisest of beasts, and 
in the folk-lore and fable of India he is 
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so represented. In the folk-stories of the | 
dark continent, however, the African elephant | 
occupies a position of less dignity. The Rev. 
John H. Weeks has recently related the Boloki | 
story of ‘‘How the Squirrel Outwitted = 
Elephant. ’’ 


The 4 fell into discussion one day | 
with the Elephant about affairs in the forest, 
and the great beast so far forgot politeness as | 
to sneer at the little fellow’s size. 

‘*You are a Squirrel; you are only a little 
bit of a thing,’’ he declared, with un ming 
contempt. ‘‘Can you so much as hold either | 
my foot or my leg? No, you are too small to 

erasp even one of my feet!’’ 

‘**You may be a big thing,’’ retorted the 
Squirrel, ‘‘but oa 1 keep on eating palm- 
nuts as rlenbant thon 

The Ele t thoneht he could, and accepted | 
the cheiianen to a contest. He was neither | 
—“~ nor polite, but he was honest. Now 

Squirrel. like Brer Rabbit, was clever, 
bet Ba was tricky, and he went about amo 
all his friends before the feast, and arra 
that as soon as he was full, he should make a 
momentary excuse, or slip away when the 
Elephant was not — and another squirrel 
“ee fe Ei Elephant began b 

althoug e Elep n by putting 
a whole bunch of palm-nuts into his ae 
while the Squirrel could == nibble ge == 
one at a time, he was not disco 
his fat, little, furry stomach oar hold no 
more, he slipped away unnoticed, and a cousin 
sli into his place; and when the cousin 
could not — another nut, another cousin 
quietly —— a and so it went on, one 
squirrel r another. 

The great pile of nuts grew smaller and 
smaller, and at noon the Elephant inquired: 

‘*Are you full, Friend Squirrel ?’’ 

**No,’’ answered the last Squirrel. **T feel 

In the afternoon the 


as if I had only just 
They went on eating. 

elephant asked again, ‘‘Friend Squirrel, are 

you full yet?’’ 


a fresh peas, , briskly. — 
have not eaten half enough yet. 

The gos Elephant sigh hed ; he was feeling 
uncomfortably tight in his skin, but he went 
on pa gd until sunset. Then he confessed, 


eam full, and I cannot eat another palm- 
nu 

Boloki sympathy is all for the smart Squir- 
rel, _ not at all for the poor deceived Ele- 


Thus,” they draw a moral, ‘‘the Elephant 
confessed that he was beaten; and ever after 
he refrained from ridiculing | his neighbors who 
were smaller than himself.’ 
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Old-Fashioned Mince Pie 


Doesn't that sound good? It tastes good, 
too—the kind of mince pies they used to have 
in the time of “‘quiltings,’’ ‘““husking-bees.’ 

“apple-parings,”’ etc. Your grandmother will 
remember these things and the mince pies 
they used to have. Those times have gone 
into history along with the spinning-wheels, 
but fortunately the old-fashioned mince pie 
has not gone, for some one has preserved the 
old-fashioned recipe for mince, and to-day 
we're making 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat - 


from this recipe, making it from the old-time 
materials in the old-time way with infinite 
care and cleanliness. When you try Grand- 
mother’s Mince Meat 
you'll not wonder 
that the old-time 
mince pies became 
famous. 

A 10c. package 
makes one large 
or two small pies. 
Your grocer proba- 
bly has it or knows 
where to get it. If 
he doesn't know, 
tell him. 

Another of the 
old favorites was 
orange marmalade. 
Have youevereaten 
any that was really 
delicious? 


When you're after Mince Meat, ask also for 


Grandmother’s 
Pure Fruit Marmalade 


In glass jars. Notice the label. Made from 
oranges. lemons and sugar. One of the most 
delicious. wholesome preserves ever put upon 
the market. Reasonable in 
price, too. Three different 
sizes. Both the Mince 
and Marmalade have been 
tested and approved by 
I,. B. Allyn, Chemist of the 
Pure Food Town of West- 
field. When you once try 
these goods. you'll not need 
to have them tested and ap- 
proved by anybody. Your 
own experience will be 
evidence enough of their 
superiority, but for the 
sake of those who do not 
yet know these goods we 
are glad of such impartial 
indorsement. 


( Ask your grocer to-day, while you think of it. 





WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., Natick, Mass. 





J Boston Office 





Products 
Parcel Post 


If you cannot obtain our products from 
your dealer, let us send them to you 
direct by parcel post, paid. 





Sausages, per lb. .32 
Bacon, sliced - 40 
Bacon, strips - 35 


Any amount from 1 1b. to 15 /bs. 


Shipments are made only on receipt of 
prepayment by money-order or cheque. 
Prices given include the postage. 


DEERFOOT FARM 
Southborough, Mass. 


9 Bosworth Street 
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Was $1.00—Now 50 cts. 
COMPLETE 


Stencil 
Outfit 


HIS. Stencil Outfit is adapted 

either for the beginner or for one 
who has already made some progress 
in the work. It contains 6 large 
tubes of Permanent Stencil Colors, 
1 large bottle Stencil Medium, 2 
Stencil Brushes, 6 best quality Sten- 
cils, 5 Stencil Thumb-Tacks, and 
full Instructions. 


Until our lim- 
exhausted, we will sell the Out- 
fit, the regular pri which is 
$1.00, for only 50 cts., post-paid. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 


201 Columbus Avenue Boston, MAss. 


EMM MM MMM 


You Want Good Mustard. 


Ask for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


AND GET IT 
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YOUR HOUS 


After you have installed our 


Storage Battery 
Electric Lighting 
System 


$300 
SWITCH-BOARD complete, INSTALLED 


WRITE NOW for new Catalogue and Price List. 


LUNT, MOSS CO., 43 South Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office, 37 Warren St. 


Gasoline Engines for a 5 urposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, and the Celebrated Lunt, Moss System 
ater Supply for Country Houses. 


(Catalogue Free.) 


WILL BE BRIGHT 
AND CHEERFUL 


and up, with ENGINE, DYNAMO and 








Illustrating Washer in Boiler on Stove. 


HIS wonderful device will actually wash a 

boilerful of clothes in twenty minutes with 

out the aid of hand labor! It is one of our 
greatest modern labor-saving devices. It operates 
on the vacuum suction principle, and will force 
the water continuously through every fiber of the 
clothing, making it germ-proof and snowy-white 
All you have to do then is rinse, blue, and hang 
out to dry. It will wash any article of clothing. 
from the daintiest laces or sheerest lingerie, to 
the mechanic's apron or overalls. It saves the 
wear and tear of the wash-board. It is made of 
pure zinc, and cannot rust. Every Perfection 
Vacuum Clothes-Washer is sold with the money- 
back guarantee that it will do everything we 
claim for it. It will fit inside any clothes-boiler 
It is also convertible into a suction-washer for 
cleaning woolen blankets, flannels, etc. Descrip- 
tive circular sent upon request. 


OUR OFFER 


Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 
$1.00 extra, or sold for $2.50. In either 
case we DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
the United States. 


SEND ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
D000 S000 000000 oo oo 
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Read What Medical Men Say 
About Wool Underwear 











The Vermont State 
Board of Health says 
‘“‘Woolen clothing 
should always be 
worn next the body.’’ 
The Reference Hand Book of 
the Medical Sciences says: 
**Woolen clothing is durable, moisture-absorbing 
and an excellent non-conductor of heat; and com- 
paring wool with cotton or linen, wool has double 
the sovbing power in proportion to weight and 
quadruple in proportion to surface.’’ 


-otkWOons. 






















TRADE MARK 


Anti-Tuberculosis Underwear 
The White Plague Armor 


has been made to conform with the recommendations of 
these various medical authorities. Do not confound it with 
the thick, heavy, sandpapery kind. It is made entirely of 
pure wool. Ithas warmth. It allows complete evaporation 
of the skin’s waste products. It is the underwear that every 
one should wear while the thermometer registers below 
the 40 mark. Look for the Rockwood label. It is your 
infallible guide. You will find it in the neck and on 
the waistband of every genuine Rockwood garment. 


Price, $2.50 


See this underwear at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t it, 
write tousand give his name, and we will make prompt 
arrangement to have you supplied. You 
will find some very interesting 
reading in our handsome booklet, 
just off the press. Glad to mail 
you a complimentary copy. 
GEO. ROCK WOOD 
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| EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
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Who Knows, 










Knows the secret of perfect bread-making. 
She knows that all her experience and skill 
and care would not produce the same 
bread from other flour, because EAGLE Roy 
Daniel Webster Flour is from a ow 
special blending of the finest i Ad 
wheats and special milling. It is 

these points that appeal to the 
woman who knows this flour 

to be “Better than the Best’’ 
to be found elsewhere. 


OQUR_GUARANTEE 


If this flour fails to make the best 
bread you have ever baked—after 
using one bag or barrel — the 
price will be refunded. 


LEp 


Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 





DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 








Is This One of 
Your Children’s 


Heroes? 


Who are your children’s 
heroes? Is this one of them— 
King Arthur—the pure, manly 
king? Or are their heroes 
merely the grotesque figures 
of the Sunday papers or the vil- 
lains of moving picture dramas ? 


We want to send 


this FREE BOOK 
about 


Your Childrens Reading 


A wonderful little free book has been printed about your 
children’s reading. 

It tells how all the heroes and heroines of the great stories 
of literature have been gathered together in ten beautiful 
volumes — 

How you may have them for your own children —just the 
stories and poems and essays that are best adapted to form 
character, to make school work easier, and insure success. 


This Coupon Brings This Book Free Sy ?< 


ty It was printed to give away. It has a beautiful Maxfield 
"% Parrish painting in colors. Its advice is priceless. 
"y 1 
"4, ’ For your children’s sake, clip the coupon. 
¢ 
P.F. "te, 


Collier “““, P. F. Collier & Son 
&Son,424 “424 W. 13th St. 


W. 13th St., % 
New York City he New York 
4, 


You may send me by ‘”, Cit 
mail. entirely free, the book- '” y 
let about my children's reading. 
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BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Use less than (%) 
in quantity 
because you have 


twice as much 
in quality 













Always in Yellow Wrapper 
Sample on Request 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





































BELL'S SEASONING 


For Nearly Fifty Years preferred by Chefs, 
Cooks and Housekeepers to flavor Dressings 
for Meat, Game, Fish and Poultry. @==s> 
Insist upon BELL'S the Original. (GF 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add one 
even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add one 
raw onion chopped fine. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 tea- 
spoon Bell’s + yy \ teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. 
Add to liquid when hot, 1 tablespoon granulated gelatine. Cool and serve 
on a@ base of lettuce leaves over which thin sliced Gann is placed. ’ 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add one 
level tablespoon of Bell’s eet J Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprinkle 
over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes and fry. 

Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking receipts of your grocer, or on receipt of postal. 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 
Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
5! 














